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MOTIVATION AND PROGRESS EFFECTS ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TIME IN SUBCULTURES 
OF INDIA* ! 


Center for Cross-Cultural Research, Western Washington State 
College; and Government Raza College, Rampur, India 


RonznT D. MEADE AND LABH SINGH 


А. INTRODUCTION 


А series of studies by Meade (5, 6, 7, 9, 10) has shown that short periods 
of psychological time are inversely related to rate of progress toward a goal 
when S is motivated to reach that goal. When 8° motivation to reach the goal 
is low or totally absent, no such effect has been found. Still another study 
by Meade (9) showed that these effects are found in periods of time up to 
one hour. In all of these studies, motivation was established by instructions 
given to $. i 

Following a suggestion from McClelland (3), Meade (8) also found that 
individuals who are high in achievement motivation, as measured by the 
techniques of McClelland eż al. (4), experienced time as shorter when they 
are making progress toward a goal and longer when no progress is being 
made. Subjects with low achievement motivation were not affected and their 
time estimation did not vary significantly. 

All of the studies referred to here have been done with American college 
students as Ss. Two additional studies have used Ss in India. One of these 
by Meade and Singh (12) showed that time estimations for a six-minute 
period were inversely related to motivation in both Ss who lived in rural, as 
well as urban, areas of India. Another study by Meade (11) found that 
students in certain Indian subcultures, as well as American college students, 
experience a passive interval of time as being significantly longer than an 
equal period spent in active mental work. Still other subcultural groups in 
_ India did not show this effect. In general, it was the subcultural groups 

which are usually regarded as more highly achieving that were affected. dif- 
ferentially by the active and passive conditions [see Lewis (2) and Weber 
—— 
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(14)]. These results were explained by assuming that the subcultures with 
high achievement motivation value time to a greater extent than those in 
which such motivation is lower. The passive period of time, being regarded 
as unproductive and wasted, thus appeared longer to them. On the other 
hand, those Ss from cultures whose achievement motivation is lower do not 
value time so greatly. Hence, it would be expected that their time estimates 
were relatively unaffected by whether the time was spent productively or 
whether it was spent passively. 

The results of the subcultural study in India, where achievement motiva- 
tion in some groups has been culturally induced through learning experiences, 
are in agreement with those conducted on a group of American students by - 
Meade (11). With the American Ss the motivational condition was measured 
by a standardized instrument, but in India it was assumed from the general 
descriptions of the subcultural groups in question. The study by Meade and 
Singh (12) used a mixture of these subcultures, making it impossible to assess 
any differential effects that may be due to this kind of cultural variable, The 
present investigation was undertaken to determine to what extent experi- 
mentally induced motivation and rate of progress affect psychological time in 
the same subcultural groups in India that were used in Meade’s (11) earlier 
study. 

B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 280 male Ss between the ages of 18 and 23 years participated 
in the study, 40 from each of the following subcultures: Brahmin, Kshatryia, 
Vasiya, Sudra, Sikh, Muslim, and Parsee [see Weber (14) for description]. 
All came from the northern Indian states of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Rajast- 


han, and Delhi. All were college students and each $ was used in only one 
condition of the experiment. 


2. Apparatus 


The apparatus consisted of multiple co 


pies of a letter cancellation test, a 
picture magazine, and a stopwatch. 


3. Procedure 


The basic procedure consisted of Presenting S with two time intervals of 
equal duration, the first of which was to be used by $ as a standard against 
which he could judge the duration of the second. The first period of six 
minutes was occupied in the same way by all Ss and consisted of having him 
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look at a photographic magazine, while in the second he did a series of six 
trials on a test which required the cancellation of the letter “o” from a page 
of jumbled letters. In this second six-minute period, S was arbitrarily assigned 
to one of two motivational categories, high and low, and one of the two 
progress categories, fast or slow. Finally, S was asked to make a subjective 
estimate about which of the two periods of time appeared longer to him and 
also how much longer. 

At the beginning of the experimental session each 8 was brought into a 
small testing room and was given a large photographic magazine to look at. 
He was told that the materials for the study proper would soon be ready and 
that he was to occupy himself with the magazine during the waiting period. 
At this point, the experimenter, an Indian assistant, left the room. He re- 
turned exactly six minutes later and announced that the work was about to 
begin. 


4. Control of Motivation Variable 


The motivational conditions were handled by the instructions given to Ss 
and were essentially those used in studies of ego involvement and described 
by Iverson and Reuder (1). Subjects in the low motivation condition were 
given these instructions: 

"T am going to give you an exercise I am trying out just to see what people 
think about it. As far as we know, it has no particular meaning and it does 
not matter just how we do it today. I will then ask you some questions to get 
your reaction to this kind of activity. We will talk about it to get your ideas 
on how it might be changed when we have finished having a few trials with 
it.” 

Subjects in the high motivational conditions were given the following in- 
structions: 

“Now we are ready to give you a test of intelligence. We want to learn 
something about your basic mental ability. This kind of information will 
enable us to determine how clever and intelligent you are and what kind of 
potential for success in life you may have. People who do poorly on this test 
are usually not very successful and are likely to be failures. This test has been 
found to be useful by schools and universities and by the Central Government 
for selecting students and employees. It is important to you to work well, 
accurately, and fast. It will tell you and us how intelligent you are.” 

The above procedure for handling the motivation variable, as well as that 
which follows for control of progress, was used in earlier studies on American 
Ss by Meade (6) and on Indian Ss by Meade and Singh (12). 
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5. Control of Rate of Progress Variable 

To make it appear that Ss were making either rapid or slow progress 
through the experimental task with which they were confronted, they were 
told that they would be given their Scores based on norms for their group 
after each trial. The scores reported were contrived so 8 would see his progress 
as fast or slow compared to his group. All Ss were told that their performance 
was compared with the national groups and that a perfect score was 100. 
Subjects in the rapid progress groups were given the following scores after 
each successive trial: 52, 61, 69, 78, 87, and 93, Subjects in the slow progress 
groups were given the following scores after each Successive trial: 52, 50, 52, 
55, 53, and 52. In addition, on the second, fourth, and sixth trials, 
ress Ss were told that they were making good progress or Progressing rapidly, 


progress. 


Each $ worked for six trials, each 45 seconds in duration with a 15-second 
pause between trials, During this pause, E scored the work done by $ for 
that trial and reported them to him from the table of norms. "These trials and 
intermediate rest pauses then totaled to six minutes for the entire procedure, 
the same length of time for the first period during which they had examined 


the photographic magazine. When $ had finished with the final trial, 


he was 
given the following interview: 


"Now, you have been occupied with two different kinds of things. You 
spent some time looking at the magazine and some time working on this 
cancellation test, Now, tell me, which part of this procedure seemed longest 
to you—the time you spent with the magazine or the time with the cancella- 
tion test? I am not concerned with the accuracy of your judgment—just your 
private feelings about which seemed longer to you." 

After $ had replied, he was asked : 

" All right, you say that the period working on the test seemed longer (or 
shorter) to you. Now, let us say that the period for lookin 
was exactly six minutes long. Using th 
how much longer (or shorter) did the 


The S’s answer to this second question, subtracted from or added to the 
six-minute standard period was the dependent variable for the study. The 
experiment was replicated for each of the seven subcommunities and each 
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group's data were analyzed separately in a factorial design which employed 
the motivation and progress rates as independent variables. 


C. RESULTS 


The average time estimates for the four conditions of the experiment for 
all replications were calculated and are presented in Table 1. These data were 
treated by analysis of variance with the use of the within-cell variance for 
each replication as the error term. These analyses are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
EFFECT OF MOTIVATION AND PROGRESS ON TIME ESTIMATES (iN MiNUTES) 
IN SEVEN INDIAN SUBCULTURES 


Progress Analysis of variance (F values) 
Culture Motivation Fast Slow Motivation Progress MXP 
Brahmin Lue 58 ES 2.36 1.87 3.42 
Kshatriya Figh 2l 63 9,81** 7.63** 1217** 
Vasiya Pagh u 05 3.18 3.86 533* 
Sudra High EN a4 1.72 2.39 3.06 
Sikh High 85 2 12.38** 7.73% 144125 
Muslim High її 1 235 3.72 3.67 
Parsee High 20 1 12.59%* 8.73* 15.08** 
5050 


From these data, it appears that Brahmins, Sudras, and Muslims аге not 
affected by either of the two independent variables in question or their inter- 
action. For Kshatriyas, Sikhs, and Parsees, however, both motivation and 
Progress taken singly brought about variation in the data that was statistically 
Significant as were their interactions. When motivation is high, time estimates 
ате inversely related to rate of progress; but when it is low, no effect is 
Observed, In the low motivational conditions, there was a tendency for all 
three of these latter communities to overestimate the six-minute periods. The 
Vasiya Ss also showed a significant interaction between the motivation and 
Progress variables at the .01 level of confidence. 
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D. Discussion 


The results of this investigation are an extension of those in an earlier 
study by Meade (11) in which it was reported that members of the Kshatriya, 
Sikh, and Parsee communities were similar to American $s in that psycholog- 
ical time for active periods was significantly shorter than for equal passive 
periods of time. Members of the Brahmin, Vasiya, and Sudra, as well as the 
Muslim communities of India, showed no such difference. "The results of that 
study were interpreted as being due to the differential values placed on the use 
of time by these different subcultures [see McClelland (3)]. These values 
were, in turn, thought to be a reflection of the difference between the cul- 
tural groups with respect to achievement and achievement motivation [see 
Lewis (2)]. 

Unlike Meade’s earlier study (11) in which motivation was assumed as 
а basic aspect of the personalities of the various groups studied, the present 
investigation attempted to manipulate motivation experimentally as well. 
When this procedure was used, it was found that those groups in which 
motivation was assumed to be high also responded to the motivational and 
progress instructions as well, while those in which motivation was assumed t? 
be low did not respond to these instructions. "These results suggest that 
motivational conditions which employ instructions about the importance 0 
doing well on the given test had an effect on the other groups where no such 
assumption could be made. In this respect, the results are again similar to those 


found by Meade (8) in still another study which involved American college 
students. 


There was, however, one outstanding difference between the results of 
the present study and the earlier investigations on the effect of active and 
passive periods of time. Subjects who were recruited from the Vasiya (business 
and commercial) community apparently responded to the motivational and 
progress instructions in a way which was similar to the Kshatriya, Sikhs, and 
Parsees. In the earlier study, they had responded no differently from the 
Brahmin, Sudra, and Muslim groups. It would appear, then, that any motiva- 
tional effects which are present in this community are more or less dormant 
until brought out by stimulus conditions, such as those which were used in 
this study. 


A possible reason for the present results on Vasiyas differing from those 
of the active-passive time study is the more extensive sampling from this 
community. The present groups included the sons of the larger, as well 45 
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the smaller, merchant groups of India. Perhaps the fact that they are from 
larger businesses is, in itself, evidence that motivation to achieve has been 
Stressed in those families. 

As Woodrow (15), Wallace and Rabin (13), Meade (5), and others 
have pointed out, an outstanding characteristic of data reported in studies of 
psychological time is the rather extensive variability which they exhibit. The 
control of situational variables, such as activities in which Ss are engaged, 
personality, and motivational factors have been shown to reduce this vari- 
ability. It is evident from the data of the present study that personality as 
conditioned by the cultural and subcultural family traditions can result in 
further decrease in variability. 

The importance of these data for the understanding of motivational phe- 
nomena in both India and America should also be noted. In those subcultures 
where achievement motivation has traditionally been found to be high, psycho- 
logical time is affected not only by the immediate motivational stimulus 
complex, but by more longstanding personality differences conditioned by the 
culture itself. In this context, some groups clearly respond similarly to Amer- 
icans, also considered high in achievement motivation, while others show no 
such similarity. 


E. SUMMARY 


Forty male college students from each of seven subcommunities in India 
made a subjective comparison between the apparent length of two six-minute 
periods of time. The first or standard period was spent looking at a photo- 
graphic magazine; the second working on six trials of a letter cancellation 
test. For the second six-minute period, Ss were randomly assigned to one of 
two motivation conditions, high or low, and one of two progress conditions, 
fast or slow. On completion of the test, Ss made their estimates of the length 
of the second six-minute period compared to the standard period of time. 

It was found that neither motivation, progress, nor their interaction af- 
fected the time estimates of the Ss from the Brahmin, Sudra, and Muslim 
communities. For the Kshatriya, Vasiya, Sikh, and Parsee Ss, time estimates 
were inversely related to progress under conditions of high motivation but 
unaffected by progress in the low motivation conditions. These results for 
these latter communities resemble those of American Ss in earlier studies. Re- 
sults are interpreted as being due to motivational differences between the 
Indian communities inasmuch as those with high achievement motivation 
value time more highly than those with lower achievement motivation. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION AND INTERCULTURAL 
CONTACT ON TRADITIONAL ATTITUDES 
IN TURKEY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Houston 


WILLIAM LECOMPTE AND GÜNEY LECOMPTE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present paper reports an investigation of one basic aspect of change 
in a developing country; the change from a traditional, ascriptive manner of 
according status and establishing role relationships to a more individualistic, 
achievement-oriented approach. McClelland (6) has argued that such a change 
in family relationships is causally related to economic development, while 
Brown has concluded that the need for achievement is actually part of a 
cluster of traits that define the entrepreneurial character, a new personality 
type found in industrialized countries (2, p. 466 ff). Turkey, as а developing 
country, is presumably undergoing social changes which must be producing 
major conflicts with widely shared expectations for behavior. Such normatively 
regulated items as male dominance, authoritarian family structure, deference 
toward elders, and subservience of women are part of the fabric of traditional 
Turkish family life (1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10). Yet each of these items could be ex- 
pected to conflict with the individualistic-achievement ethic found in indus- 
trialized countries. If such change and conflict is occurring as a consequence 
of increased contact with western nations, a direct and objective assessment 
should be possible from ratings of respondents. 

Consider, for example, the general issue of choosing a career. In an indus- 
trialized, developed country, the responsibility for such a choice is seen as 
residing with the person himself. A more traditional view in Turkish society 
would place the responsibility for the choice on the person’s father. By con- 
structing a number of statements relevant to choice of career which vary along 
a dimension from extremely traditional to extremely individualistic actions, 
and by asking a respondent to rate his approval at each point along the dimen- 
sion, it may be possible to arrive at a fairly precise assessment of his own 
Position. If the respondent adopts a more individualistic approach but sees his 
Ss 


* i š cd А 
3 Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 19, 1969, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 
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father as accepting a traditional view, he can be expected to produce a different 
pattern of approval ratings on the issue than those which he attributes to his 
father. Finally, by collecting similar ratings on a variety of related issues, 
the general degree to which a respondent or group deviates from a traditional 
position may be estimated. 

The method of data collection described above owes much to Jackson's (3) 
"Return Potential Model," and it seems to Provide a more direct way of 
gathering information relevant to social change than is possible with methods 
using content analysis. The present paper describes two investigations in which 
such ratings were used. First, a validation study was completed in order to 
establish the tendency for Turkish youth to rate their fathers as more tradi- 
tional than themselves on a variety of issues similar to the one described above. 
Secondly, the same issues were rated at two different high schools in Istanbul 
in order to assess the effect of intercultural contact in education on traditional 
attitudes. Finally, selected subsets of the two samples were compared to assess 
the effect of greater exposure to foreign influences in general. 

Apart from the theoretical interest in an objective investigation of the effects 
of intercultural contact on traditional attitudes, the present study is relevant 
to problems of more than academic importance. Many Turks feel that educa- 
tion in one of the foreign high schools influences students to become “west- 
ernized" in their attitudes and thus to move away from the cherished belicfs 
and practices of the family. Such a threat is not to be taken lightly in a culture 
with strong family attachments. It may provide one of the grounds for an act 
of the "Turkish legislature prohibiting the establishment of fore 


ign schools 
and restricting the expansion of those already in existence. 


B. Метнор 
1. Development of the Traditionalism Scales 


Seven issues were selected on an intuitive basis from pilot interviews with 
Turkish students, each of which appeared to tap a different topical area in- 
volving the students and their families. On each of the seven issues 
of alternative statements were constructed representing different behaviors in 
which a person might engage. Care was taken at this stage to include quite 
а heterogeneous collection of alternatives, ranging all the way from very 
traditional to very independent possibilities for each of the issues. This col- 
lection of statements was then given to 10 judges with instructions to rate 
each statement separately on a 13-point scale anchored in Point 1, behavior 
conforming to traditional standards, and Point 13, behavior indicating in- 
dependence from traditional standards. Although the size of the sample of 


a number 
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judges is small, it was hoped that their training as university seniors majoring 
in psychology could partially compensate in quality for what they lacked in 
quantity. Each of the judges worked independently, and from their com- 
bined ratings a set of five statements was selected for each of the seven issues. 
Briefly, the following criteria were used in the selection of items: Each selected 
set of five statements was distributed in an ordinal sequence on the scale, and 
statements with the most widely dispersed mean scale values and smallest 
variances were used. No statement was repeated in the selected set. 

The provisional set of 35 statements arranged under seven issues was admin- 
istered to a sample of 23 university students with instructions to rate each 
item on a seven-point approval-disapproval scale. А number of items were 
rewritten when these respondents showed confusion about their meaning or 
when the mean approval rating of an item showed little difference from other 
items related to the same issue. Thus, the completed version of the traditional 
scale consisted of 35 statements pertaining to possible behaviors, organized 
in groups of five under an appropriate heading for the issue that was in- 
volved.! 

The seven issues can be translated as follows: Choice of Career, Respect 
for Elders, Dating, Marriage, Father's Authority, Woman's Role, and Rama- 
zan (the religious fasting period). They were presented in random order to 
respondents and preceded in the rating booklets by a detachable first page con- 
taining the seven-point approval-disapproval scale. The direction of the order 
of the five items was reversed for three of the issues so that respondents some- 
times encountered them in a traditional to individualistic sequence, and some- 
times in the reversed sequence. In all cases, however, the items were ordered 
so that respondents could grasp the underlying dimension. 

The completed approval-disapproval ratings were scored by assigning stan- 
dard weights to each of the statements, multiplying the rating of a respondent 
by the appropriate weight and summing the result across the five statements 
for one issue. Thus, for example, weights of —3, —2, --1, +2, and +3 were 
assigned to the five items in the Choice of Career issue. Positive weights were 
always assigned to the traditional end of the continuum; hence large positive 
Scores indicated a traditional position, large negative scores an individualistic 
Position, and smaller scores a more moderate position. 


RE LEE 


d 1 А Complete version in English of the traditionalism scale in five pages has been 
No sited with the National Auxiliary Publications Service. Order NAPS Document 
nu 629 from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service, c/o CCM Information 
sciences, Inc, 22 West 34th Street, New York, New York 10001; remitting $1.00 for 


microfiche or $3.00 for photocopies. 
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2. Study 1: Validation of the Traditionalism Scale 


Data were gathered for this investigation from students in the last year of 
Lise (high school) in three cities located in western Turkey.? A total of 180 


students participated in this phase of the investigation, 65 of which were fe- 
males. The latter number fair 


located in Istanbul. The ACG 
by American missionaries and 
administration and teaching pi 
nationals, and the vast m 


ablished over 90 years ago 
is financed largely by American funds. The 
ersonnel are mainly English and American 


ajority of the Courses are taught in English. The 
AKL, on the other hand, is a Turkish Lise funded by the Ministry of Ed- 


ucation, and its faculty is predominantly Turkish. For nearly all of its courses, 
the language of instruction is Turkish, 

The two schools are simil 
high schools by the Minist 


additional year is required at АСС 
taining comparability between sai 


at ACG. 


mples, however, 


2 The writers would like to express their appreciation to Mehmet Gürkaynak, who 
made all the arrangements with teachers for t € scales to be administered jn в! а 
Mersin, and Turgutlu Lises, ра, 
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4. Comparison of Third-Year Respondents with Validation Sample 


The comparison of the female respondents in the validation sample with 
AKL third-year girls seemed to provide an index for assessing the general 
effects of intercultural contact. The girls in the former sample are from 
smaller towns than Istanbul with fewer possibilities for foreign experiences. 
For example, Istanbul has more tourists, more movie theaters where foreign 
language films are constantly shown, more bookstores and record shops special- 
izing in foreign selections than can be found in the smaller towns. Since fe- 
male respondents in the validation sample were also in the last year of Lise, 
the effects of age, sex, and education can be held constant in a comparison 
with AKL seniors. The biggest remaining factor would seem to be the differ- 
ence in the general extracurricular life of girls in a more cosmopolitan center, 
including the increased possibilities for stimulation from such sources. How- 
ever, such stimulation is bound to be more diffuse and less powerful, on the 
average, than that received by ACG girls. The latter, as a result of their 
attendance at an American school where courses are conducted mostly in 
English, are subject to foreign influences nearly all the time. Hence, it was 
expected that AKL respondents would occupy a middle position on the dis- 
criminating issues, less traditional than girls in the validation sample, but 
more traditional than ACG respondents. 


C. HYPOTHESES 


On the basis of the preceding discussion, the following three hypotheses 
Were proposed in the present investigation : 

1. Respondents will attribute a more traditional position to their father 
than to themselves on each of the seven issues in the final form of the tra- 


ditional scale. 
2. The self-ratings of Turkish girls will diverge from traditional positions 
on the issues as a function of both greater education and of attendance at a 


foreign school. 
3. Finally, respondents in Istanbul will rate the issues less traditionally 


than a comparable sample from smaller Turkish towns, as a result of increased 


intercultural contact. 
D. RESULTS 


1. Traditionalism of Fathers and Respondents 


The statistical comparison between weighted approval-disapproval ratings 
of the respondents and those attributed to their fathers was carried out with 
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correlated sample ? tests for each issue. In scoring the ratings, a respondent 
was omitted from the calculations for a given issue if two or more of his 
ratings were left blank or were illegible. In the case of a single missing rating 
of the 10 ratings required for one issue, the midpoint of the seven-point 
approval-disapproval scale was substituted and the respondent was included 
in the validation sample. Table 1 presents the correlated sample 7 values, as 
well as the means for each of the seven issues. 


TABLE 1 
t TESTS ОЕ WEIGHTED APPROVAL RATINGS OF TURKISH STUDENTS AND RATINGS 
ATTRIBUTED TO THEIR FATHERS ON SEVEN IssUES INVOLVING TRADITIONALISM 


Mean for Mean for 
Issue self-ratings father’s ratings t 
Choice of Career —13.23 —5.28 9.07%* 
Dating +1.55 +11.15 11.129* 
Ramazan 4-18.66 +19.56 1.17 
Woman’s Role 412.87 417.89 PAH baad 
Father’s Authority +15.98 +19.78 4,5459 
Respect for Elders +15.62 +-17.65 2.57* 
Marriage +2.82 +9.69 785** 


Note: Ns for these comparisons fluctuated between 143 and 172. 
* P « .05 (two tailed). 
** P < .01 (two tailed). 


Inspection of the ¢ values in Table 1 indicates that respondents did attribute 
significantly more traditional positions to their fathers than to themselves 
on six of the seven issues, as predicted by the first hypothesis. In five of the 
seven tests, the average differences are well beyond the .01 level, and in all 
cases the differences are in the expected direction. The one issue f 
differentiate significantly between the two sets of r 
teresting as it also received the most traditional ratings, on the average. 
Ramazan refers to a continuum of five statements concerning fasting behavior. 
It is anchored in the traditional end with a statement regarding fasting 
throughout the entire period, and at the other extreme with a statement 
implying no change in any way during the religious month. 

Division of the sample by sex produced no great differences from those 
data presented in Table 1. Both males and females rated their fathers as 
significantly more traditional than themselves on all of the issues except 
Ramazan. А reversal occurred, however, on the latter issue, with female re- 
spondents rating their fathers as slightly less traditional than themselves. 
Despite a large significant difference for male respondents between self and 
father's ratings on Ramazan, this tendency of the female respondents produced 
a nonsignificant difference in the combined data. 


ailing to 
atings is particularly in- 
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2. The Relation of Traditionalism to Foreign Influence and Education 


Data from the Istanbul samples were analyzed initially with a three factor 
repeated measures design (11, p. 342), allowing the total variance to be 
Partitioned into schools, classes, issues and their interactions. The summary 
table for the analysis of variance is shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WEIGHTED APPROVAL RATINGS OF GiRLs IN Two DIFFERENT 
Нісн ScHooLs Across SEVEN IssUES INVOLVING TRADITION ALISM 


Source 55 df MS Е 
Between 37602.49 151 
Schools (A) 3540.36 1 3540.86 18.46%% 
Classes (В) 5481.41 1 5481.41 28.57** 
Б, х B 189.48 1 189.48 — 
Error (between Ss) 28390.74 148 191.83 
Within Ss 228736.29 912 
Issues (C) 128711.77 6 21451.96 206.53** 
AxC 2052.01 6 312.00 3.29** 
Bx C 2821.19 6 470.20 4.5389 
AXBXC 2918.77 6 486.46 4,68** 
C X Ss within groups 92232.55 888 103.87 
SE P< 01. 


Table 2 indicates strong main effects of schools, classes, and issues, with 
both schools and classes interacting with issues. The lack of significance in 
the Schools X Classes interaction indicates that the effects of these two factors 
are additive on the average. The most traditional group consists of first-year 
Students at the Turkish school (AKL), and the least traditional group con- 
sists of third-year students at the American school (ACG), with the other 
ate positions between these extremes. Ap- 
Parently, both education and increased intercultural contact serve to weaken 
traditional attitudes as predicted, but a more specific analysis was required 
In view of the significant interactions of both factors with the seven issues. 


An analysis of the interactions with the issues was carried out by subjecting 
actor analysis of variance. Thus, the effects 


two groups occupying intermedi 


each issue separately to a two-f 
of the results of the seven analyses 
The order of the seven issues in Table 3 from top to bottom describes a 


rough scale in terms of expected outcomes on the basis of Hypothesis two. 
Choice of Career, Marriage, and Dating form a trio of issues showing 
Predicted changes as a result of both independent variables. In each case, the 
direction of the change is toward a less traditional position with greater 
educational experience and with increased intercultural contact. Hence, the 
general remarks regarding the results of these two factors apply directly to 


are summarized in Table 3. 
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these issues. Father's Authority, on the other hand, appears to be insensitive 
to intercultural contact, but highly responsive to education. That is, respon- 
dents in the third year in both schools were significantly more resistant than 
first-year respondents about approving compliance with demands made by 
fathers. Respect for Elders showed nearly identical patterns of response by all 
four groups of respondents. 


TABLE 3 
F Ratios FROM SEVEN 2 X 2 ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF WEIGHTED APPROVAL RATINGS 
Issue Schools (A) Classes (B) AxB Error 

Choice of Career 6.09* 3.87* — 65.34 
Marriage 14.45% 4.87% — 73.39 
Dating 3.87* 34.16** — 120.21 
Father's Authority — 15.01** — 106.92 
Respect for Elders — — — 182.39 
Woman's Role 20.62** — 8.59%% 141.68 
Ramazan 4.56% 15.00** 13.0395 125.52 

* 5 < 05. 

** p< 01. 


The remaining two issues show significant School X Class interactions and 


are more difficult to interpret. The set of four means in the Woman's Role 
Issue were tested with the Neuman-Keuls procedure for multiple comparison 
(11, p. 82). Results of this test indicated that third-year respondents at AKL 


s Ar AKL respondents, al- 
though the least traditional gro ird-year ACG LE as 
an-Keuls procedure indicated that only the 


Contact has greater 
failure of the validation 
tured the statements in 
makes such a conclusion 


influence than education on religious attitudes, but the 


male respondents struc 
-individualistic continuum 
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weighted means for the two samples differed in the expected direction: that 
is, with the weighted means for AKL third-year respondents less traditional 
than those for female respondents in the validation sample. Two of the three 
issues showing significant differences—namely, Dating and Marriage—were 
earlier found to have predicted differences between the ACG and AKL re- 
spondents. The third issue, Woman's Role, showed no significant difference 
between the third-year Istanbul respondents. 


E. Discussion 


It scems apparent from these results that less traditional attitudes do occur 
in Turkey as a consequence of intercultural contact and of education, sup- 
porting the main hypothesis of the study. However, these differences are not 
evenly distributed over the entire attitude domain. The seven traditionalism 
issues cannot claim to be representative, even of that aspect of a person's at- 
titude universe that could be labeled as "attitudes involving one's family." 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive an adequate sampling plan of such an abstract 
and uncharted area. Nevertheless, the invariance of the approval ratings in 
the Respect for Elders issue in comparison to such issues as Choice of Career, 
Dating, or Marriage, indicated that some issues may be more sensitive than 
others to educational and foreign influences. 

Perhaps the appropriate conceptual model to represent this phenomenon 
involves differential change thresholds for various attitude areas; thus, greater 
intercultural contact or more education may be necessary to influence issues 
that are imbedded in the core values of the culture. This may well be the 
Case with Respect for Elders in "Turkey, where kinship terms denoting older 
siblings are used between strangers as signs of respect and young girls are 
expected to give up their seats to middle-age men on the bus. 

Although Respect for Elders was not influenced by either of the indepen- 
dent variables in the present study, and Father's Authority was influenced 
only by education, it is interesting that none of the issues showed a main 
effect for intercultural contact alone. In other words, foreign influence in the 
Present study did not operate as a unique factor in any of the issues that were 
rated. Apparently, the effect of intercultural contact, either through education, 
Or as a part of the stimulating atmosphere of a large city serves to accelerate 
Or intensify an existing trend away from traditional attitudes. Such an inter- 
Pretation, however, is obviously limited by the settings in which foreign 
influence was presumed to operate in the present study, and by the issues that 


Were selected as dependent variables. ку 7 
Perhaps another item of theoretical interest in the present investigation, 
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apart from the attempt to quantify the presumed change to the "achievement 
ethic" in a developing country, lies in the use of such variables as education 
and intercultural contact. Complex as these concepts are, they have the 
advantage of locating possible sources of intergenerational attitude change in 
forces external to the individual. As Rettig (9) has observed, recent theories 
of attitude change have concentrated predominantly on intraindividual deter- 
minants. Variables that locate the person in his ecological context may be of 


greater value in understanding the attitude change process in developing 
countries. 


F. Summary 


In a direct investigation of change toward less traditional attitudes in a 
developing country, 152 girls from the first and third years at two comparable 
high schools in Istanbul, Turkey, rated their approval of 35 statements de- 
scribing traditional and individualistic actions. The statements w 
to yield scores for seven issues involving the person in relation t 
А separate sample of 180 high school seniors from other towns in 
used to validate the directions of the scales. Correl 
the latter sample indicated that fathers were rat 
traditional on six of the seven issues (р < .01), as predicted. Analysis of 
variance results for the Istanbul data supported the hypothesis that scores 
would be less traditional with greater education (5 < .01) and with atten- 
dance at a foreign school (5 « .01). However, both main effects interacted 
significantly with issues. The greatest differences occurred on issues involving 
independence in career choice and relations between the sexes, 
practices and respect for elders showed least change. 
foreign influence occurred, nor were any 
direction to the predictions. 


ere weighted 
o his family. 
"Turkey was 
ated sample 7 tests with 
ed as significantly more 


while religious 
No unique effects of 
changes observed in the opposite 
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AFFECT AND CONSTRUCT—A CROSS-CULTURAL 
CHECK ON THEORIES OF INTELLIGENCE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Western Ontario! 


S. H. IRVINE 


A. CONSTRUCTS IN THE THEORY OF INTELLECT 


Burt (1, 2) argues that, among the many meanings of intelligence, the 


centrality of the construct of innate cognitive efficiency, based on neurological 
fitness, cannot be denied. This emphasis, shared to a greater or lesser extent 
by Vernon (18), Cattell (3, 4), and Hebb (12), is typical of a style of 
measurement and prediction that seeks to search for invariant causal deter- 
minants of individual differences in cognition. The psychological tests upon 
which such theories have been based have been chosen to predict socially val- 
ued skills in verbal and figural reasoning, numerical ability and facility, and 
spatial relationships. 

Significantly, Hebb's distinction between a theoretical neurological genotype 
and an actual interactive phenotype has had most ready acceptance among 
British psychologists, since it helped to clarify the meaning of the hierarchical 
Structure of abilities that Burt posited. Vernon added to this distinction the 
concept of sampling the total domain of cognitive behavior by testing and 
called this Intelligence C. He has also, since the completion of this paper, 
published a much more comprehensive study of intelligence and environment, 
although his theoretical stance is relatively unaltered (19). Cattell, by at- 
tempting to distinguish crystallized and fluid intelligence, produces a modified 
two-factor theory with an hypothetical origin in neurological structure, mod- 
ified by differences in learning opportunity. 

This approach, concerned to predict, evaluate, 
Socially valued criteria, can legitimately be contra 
Guilford (10) and Ferguson (7, 8). Guilford’s test 


and select according to 
sted with the work of 
s have been constructed 


usetts, on September 15, 
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to hypothecate and verify parameters of human behavior that may have little 
social utility now, or in the future. They have helped, also, to Provide a 
psychometric bridge between cognition and affect and to produce SEHE 
criteria for test design based on a model of intellect. Undoubtedly, Messick's 
(16) work on cognitive styles is evidence of a whol 
is concerned with affect, cognition, 
(17). 

Ferguson, by defining abilities as skills 
stability, points to the roles of society in general, that prescribe general areas 
of valued skills, and, in particular, the role of family in contributing control 
of attitudes and feelings towards skill acquisition. The importance of Fer- 
guson’s standpoint, Positing a theory of general transfer of learning as the 
focus of interrelations between intelligent acts, lies in the links that are 
implied between learning, affect, values, and the structure of intellect. 

In recent years there has been some insistence on the examination of the 
layman’s use of the word intelligence as a key to the way in which society 
designates acts as intelligent (13), This insistence has given rise to a con- 


struct called Intelligence X w used to label scores from in- 
telligence tests used in nonwi 


in the knowledge that such s 
thought systems (14). 


€ area of psychology that 
and personality, synthesized by Tomkins 


learned to a point of relative 


hich is a construct 
estern cultures and 


n for the transmission of 


as yet unknown. 

В. Constructs AND Facror Моркг$ IN INDIGEN 
One can conceptualize the above 

between sets of correlations that c 

into fewer dimensions, Conside 

predict individual differences į 

tasks that are highly v. sing technology, individualism, 

and competition. If one sets these alongs; 

constructed in Guilford's ] 


OUS THOUGHT SYSTEMS 
argument in terms of the relationships 
ап be compressed, through factor analysis; 


r a rather typical battery of tests used to 
cap 
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for an hypothesized domain of intellect? Rig and Re: both represent that 
part of the matrix where the two kinds of tests intercorrelate. 

It is quite feasible, given a heterogeneous sample of sufficient size, to use 
for Ry, a factor model of hierarchical dependence on a single mathematical 
construct; and for the Rs» matrix it would be difficult to avoid, given a 
homogeneous sample, a relatively uncorrelated first-order set of factors with 
varying potential for second-order or third-order convergence. In an analysis 
of the whole matrix the choice of model would most probably depend on 


FIGURE 1 
CORRELATION MODEL FOR WESTERN THEORIES 


the nature of the sample and the degree of identification of the psychologist 
vould be 


with one theory or another. The differences between psychologists v 
between those who emphasized genetic invariance, in which case a hierarchical 
model could be predicted, and those who emphasized the multidimensional 
nature of human abilities; such a group would be disposed towards only 
partially correlated first-order factors. 
Suppose one were to posit differences between performing tasks that are 
desirable from the viewpoint of individual success in one western society and 
performing those that are valued in another society where individual success 
is measured by the amount of social cohesion it fosters in the kin-group as 
a whole. Add the complication of a centralized school system that leads to 
English as the medium of instruction and, by so doing, limits daily communica- 
tion between children and adults almost entirely, because of the parental il- 
literacy in English, to the vernacular. Schools in such a system generally 
Operate highly competitive examination systems emphasizing individual dif- 
ferences; while in the rural areas, and to a slightly lesser extent in the towns 
and cities, harmonious social relationships are primary, and individual success 
is recognized only when it contributes to communal well being. 
—ÓnáÀ 


? Profe k tributed t 
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o this conceptualization in dis- 
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This situation in itself would not be sufficient evidence for positing a dif- 
ferent aspect of the cognitive domain, but additional evidence does exist. 'The 
most telling arguments for a use of knowledge that differs from the western 
norm come from the works of anthropologists and sociologists, such as Evans- 
Pritchard (6), Gluckman (9), Colson (5), and Jahn (15). 

Knowledge of the environment, according to these Writers, is based on a 
categorization of objects and people that is d 


irectly related to their capacity 
for influencing the acts and fortunes of others. Applying knowledge in this 


context implies participation in a System of causation whose main function 


spirit world in which ancestors 


to hold only for insufficiently 
mature adults adopt this system of 
» argue verbally and operationally about 
ies of sayings, beliefs, and omens. 

is complete familiarity with the objects 


ausation, are as much 
Enition of objects, In facts 
the two seem to be Perpetually fused. 


C. Suona BELIEFs AS THE Basis or Iv 
The empirical eviden 
the rules and observan 


social systems. The Society chosen as an example is 


of Central Africa, Fr. Michael Hannan and his African colleagues, who 


compiled the standard Shona dictionary (11), generously provided over 100 
of these. Although no claim is made for th 


sidered to be Tepresentative of the domain of beliefs Current in the population 
at present. Three of these are о; 


TELLIGENT Астз 


of thought can be seen in 
aily lives of many African 
that of the Mashona people 


Do not express admiration 
might develop an antipathy 
OW; you may cause no rain 
Such statements in terms of the 


be understood ; and second, the 


to fall in your area, It is possible to classify 
knowledge required before t 
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consequence of nonobservance of the rule: i.e., whether the possible causal 
effects are on kin (statement 1), or on oneself (statement 2), or on natural 
phenomena (statement 3, although this is a rare example). Table 1 shows, in 
summary form, the results of analyzing all the statements collected. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF 113 SHONA OBSERVANCES AND OMENS 


Knowledge Required 


Personal 
Consequence Nat. obj, Sex, social ^ habits, Seasons, 
of act on anim. kin symptoms Utilities time "Totals 
Self 22 19 15 7 0 63 
Kin and 
commun. 14 9 3 7 1 34 
Natural 
phenom. 5 1 1 1 2 10 
Natural 
objects 
animals 1 2 1 2 0 6 
"Totals 42 31 20 17 3 113 


By far the most common kind of knowledge is of natural objects and ani- 
mals; of objects with social or sexual connotations; of personal habits and 
symptoms ; and of utensils and utilities. Worthy of note is the lack of emphasis 
on time, which is an important factor in the daily organization and planning 
of behavior in western societies. 

The main consequences of deviant acts rebound on self, kin, and commu- 
nity ; while relatively little direct control can be exerted on natural phenomena 
Or on the natural objects themselves. Indirect control is considerably greater. 
In societies such as these, intelligent acts are then of a conforming kind, hav- 
ing primary and purposive reference to the affective climate of one's own rela- 
tionships with the living and ancestral spirits of the kin group. Immediate con- 
trol over the environment is very limited by contrast. In some ways this is the 
antithesis of western theories of causation, where direct and observable control 
over the environment is held to be great and the effect of acts di rected towards 
environmental control are minimally related to the spirit world, or at least 
irrelevant, 


D. A Ехалі НуротнЕТІСАІ MODEL 


There is evidence, then, for adding a third group of tests to those western 
tests that were designated as (4) trying to predict to a socially acceptable 
Criterion of individual cognitive worth and (b) being concerned with hy- 
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pothetical parameters of intellect. These still occupy the R4; and к. positions 
in the conceptualization of the model, but the kinds of tests required to test 
the intelligent behavior of the mature adult in the context of the rules ка 
are exemplified above, come in the Rag part of the matrix shown in Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 
R WESTERN AND AFRICAN 


CORRELATION MODEL FO THEORIES 
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construction of "intelligence" tests in western societies, but are extremely 
relevant in the observed behavior of traditional, and predominantly oral, 
societies. 


E. SUMMARY 


Three emphases in theories of intelligence are outlined. The first is scen 
to seek for invariant causal relationships underlying performance on cognitive 
tasks that are highly valued in an individualistic, western society. The second 
is concerned with the mapping of multidimensional human parameters of 
learning and cognition, with the use of tests that may or may not be socially 
useful; and the third is concerned with the relationship of skills that are 
indigenous in nonwestern societies to skills that have been imported from the 
Western industrial states. The role of factor analysis in setting up a model 
for testing the interrelationships of three kinds of tests associated with the 
main theoretical emphases is examined. Dimensions of indigenous, and possibly 
affective, behavior for one African society are outlined, and it is concluded 
that theories of intelligence are incomplete without reference to the centrality 
of affect and values in determining the directions that human abilities will 


follow in different societies. 
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A COMPARABLE CONTEXTUAL EFFECT IN 
PSYCHOSOCIAL AND PSYCHOPHYSICAL 
JUDGMENTS* 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Northern Illinois University 


DONALD GRANBERG 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Experimental psychology developed out of an interest in human judgmental 
processes, particularly as judgments reflected changes in stimulus conditions. 
Psychophysics, the scientific analysis of the relations between the responses 
of people and the physical stimuli presented to them (4, p. 56), rose out of 
Fechner’s pioneering work, Elemente der Psychophysik (originally published 
in 1860). It is of interest to note that Fechner followed his efforts in the 
psychophysical realm by a period of concentrated study on social judgments or 
what he referred to as “experimental esthetics” (2, pp. 281-283). 

A modern conceptual distinction which has developed, one which is clearly 
compatible with Fechner's dual interests, is between psychophysical and psy- 
chosocial judgments. The differentiating factor is whether the stimuli being 
judged are in the physical or social realm (5, 6). The idea has developed that 
all human judgments will have certain things in common, but that there may 
be some basic differences between scales developed in relation to psychosocial 
and psychophysical stimuli. This paper concentrates on the former and docu- 
ments a remarkably comparable contextual effect in psychophysical and psy- 
chosocial judgments. 

In an earlier report, an experiment was rep 
ments of numerousness varying the context in 
attempted to simulate the experience of judgin 
stadiums of different capacities. This was done by having people judge or 
estimate the same number of black circles presented on a screen while the 
number of circles not blacked in was varied systematically. The results sup- 
Ported the hypothesis that the judgments of the black circles would be less as 
the number of background white circles increased. In effect, the judgments of 
the same stimulus objects decreased as the potential capacity or context 1n- 
Creased. 

—— 


бу, Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, 
opyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 


orted which dealt with judg- 
different conditions (3). It 
g the same sized crowd in 


Massachusetts, on August 8, 1968. 
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The central purpose of the present paper is to report an experiment which 
attempted to demonstrate a comparable effect with judgments of social stim- 
uli. Whereas the experiment mentioned abov. 
number of physical objects, subjects in the pres 
tance of historical figures. The only difference among the conditions was the 
context mentioned for judging the various men. The hypothesis, essentially 
the same as that in the previous study, was that judged importance would 
decrease as the scope of the specified historical context increased. 


e had subjects estimating the 
ent study estimated the impor- 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 
One hundred and twenty. 


graduate sociology courses p 
class periods. 


-nine subjects enrolled in three sections of under- 
articipated in the study during regularly scheduled 


ained 10 names, each 
-centimeter line, The only labels 
and Not At АП Impor- 


ames of the men were followed БУ 
owing order; Abraham 


- Stephens, Vice-President 


- Grant, General of U.S.; Robert E. Lees 
General of Confederacy ; William Sherman 


an, General of U.S.; Stonewall 
Jackson, General of Con y ї 


federacy; George McClellan, General of U.S.; 
Joseph Johnston, General of Confederacy, 
he papers were handed i 


ximately the same 
nditions. The only 


were as follows: 


The 10 men given below were all actiy 
War. Your task is to make a judgment, i 
the Civil War Period, as to how import: 
Please judge all 10 men (if you don’t think 
judgment, make a guess any 

eft and Not At ant on the right. 
but at the Point which 
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best indicates how important you think that particular individual is in 
relation to the history of the Civil War Period. 


'The instructions for the other two conditions differed only in that they 
substituted the words “history of the U.S.” (US) or “entire history of man” 
(HM) for the words “history of the Civil War Period” in the second and 
fifth sentences of the instructions. This constituted the contextual variation, 
the scope or size of the context being least for the CW Condition and greatest 
for the HM Condition. 

Subjects were told to read the instructions carefully before beginning and 
were requested to pay attention only to their own work until everyone was 
finished. Each subject, therefore, judged each of the 10 men once and was in 
one of the three experimental conditions. As intended, the Ns for the three 
conditions were approximately equal, 44 in the CW Condition, 43 in the US 
Condition, and 42 in the HM Condition. 


C. RESULTS 


Figure 1 presents the average of judgments for the three conditions for 
each of the 10 stimulus men. It can be seen that the findings generally cor- 
Tespond quite closely to expectations, although the differences are not great 
In magnitude. 

A score was computed for each subject by adding together the 10 judg- 
ments made by the subject. The mean totals for the three conditions were 
63.95 for the HM Condition, 68.91 for the US Condition, and 76.39 for the 
CW Condition. The differences among these averages are in the predicted 
direction and beyond that which one could reasonably expect to occur by 
chance (F = 6.61, p < .01).1 

Seventeen people obtained total scores of less than 50, and these 17 people 
are not distributed equally among the three conditions, 10 being in the HM 
Condition, six in the US Condition, and only one in the CW Condition. ‘This 
finding is also statistically significant (X? equals 7.19, 6 < .05 with two 


degrees of freedom). 


D. Discussion 
yield support to the hypoth- 


The results of the experiment presented above 
decrease as the scope of the 


esis of the study; judged importance tended to 
—— 
1 Ths, e 5 H Я ŝi 1 ignificance 
This is with the use of a parametric analysis of variance to test the significar 
of differences among means of unequal sized samples, the degrees of freedom being 
two for the numerator and 126 in the denominator (1, РР. 245-259). The same "n 
Hi been analyzed by a Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance by ranks. The resulting 
is 13.95 which is significant beyond the 001 level (7, PP- 184-194). 
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specified historical context increased. The differences among the conditions 
are substantial and highly significant statistically. The differences were not 
overwhelming, however, and were not as dramatic as one might have expected. 


n 


Mean Judged Importance 


A. Lincoln 

R. Lee 

U. Grant 

J. Davis 

S. Jackson 
W. Sherman 
G. McClellan 
A. Johnson 
J. Johnston 
A. Stephens 


Stimulus Individual Judged 


FIGURE 1 


MEAN JupcEp IMPORTANCE OF 10 MEN ix THREE HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 
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It would have been relatively easy to increase the amount of differences which 
occurred, perhaps by underlining the context in the directions or emphasizing 
the context verbally. The differences also would probably increase if each 
subject made judgments in all three contexts instead of just one as in the 
Present study. 

In addition to similarities in the two studies, the first dealing with psycho- 
physical judgments (3) and the second being the experiment described in this 
Paper, it is well to notice certain differences. First, in the experiment dealing 
with psychophysical stimuli, there were objectively and physically correct 
answers. In the second study, there were no objectively correct answers. In 
the case of psychosocial judgments, certain arguments can be made but no 
appeal to objective, physical evidence is possible. 

Second, there are differences in the stimulus arrangements. In the psycho- 
physical study, the differences among the various experimental conditions 
were differences which could be measured at the interval or ratio level of 
Measurement. It is quite reasonable to maintain that the context in the 2X 
Condition was twice that of the 1X Condition. In the psychosocial study, the 
differences among the three experimental conditions can best be thought of 
as differences on an ordinal scale. It seemed sensible to maintain that the HM 
Condition comprised a larger context than the US Condition which, in turn, 
Was a greater context than the CW Condition. However, it is not possible 
to maintain that the intervals between the conditions are equal or unequal. 

Another distinction between the two is in the relatively greater difficulty 
People have in being neutral in their judgments of psychosocial stimuli. The 


cultural lag which has been cited by sociologists and anthropologists may 


reflect a greater attachment of people to existing psychosocial scales than to 


existing psychophysical scales. 
E. SUMMARY 


One hundred and twenty-nine subjects judged the importance of 10 Civil 
War figures in one of three contextual conditions: the Civil War Period, 


the history of the U.S., and the entire history of man. It was found that as 


the specified context increased in scope, the judgments of importance decreased. 
arlier one dealing with psycho- 


The comparability of this experiment to an € de: a 
Physical stimuli was discussed in relation to the similarities and differences 
between psychophysical and psychosocial judgments. 
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TRIADS IN MINIMAL SOCIAL SITUATIONS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Virginia 


Cuartts L. Fry, J. Roy Норкіхѕ, AND PEYTON Hoce 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Sidowski, Wycoff, and Tabory (3) initiated research on minimal social 
situations in which pairs of participating subjects controlled the positive and 
negative reinforcements delivered to their partners. They indicated that only 
the reinforcement contingencies, not the knowledge or lack of knowledge 
of the real social nature of the situation, was basic to the development of 
mutually rewarding social interactions. Kelley, Thibaut, Radloff, and Mundy 
(1) found that knowledge of the social nature of the situation facilitated the 
development of rewarding game performance in dyads if Ss were required to 
Play the game in a series of trials. They suggested a “‘win-stay, lose-change" 
Strategy which would explain this development. Their monograph also ex- 
plored minimal social triads and quartets. Kelley e al. predicted the “win- 
Stay, lose-change” strategy would logically lead to the development of mutu- 
ally rewarding interactions in quartets, but not in triads. Their research failed 
to find such successful developments in either case. 

In triad situations studied by Kelley et al. (1), each $ in the triad had 
control over both positive and negative reinforcements for one other $ in the 
triad. Ss failed to learn to reward one another mutually, regardless of whether 
they were assigned to the Social Situation group which was informed (155) 
ог the uninformed one which was provided minimal information (MSS) 
about the true social nature of the task. 

The present study employed a modification of the tri 
Permitted each $ to control the positive reinforcement to one of the other 
members of the triad and the negative reinforcement to the third. ‘Thus each 
$ had some direct influence over the reinforcements directed to both the other 
members of the triad; he could reward or not reward one $, and punish or not 
Punish the other. In addition to the Minimal Social and Informed Social 
Situations previously studied, a third triad situation called the Leader Social 
Situation (LSS) was explored: One $, the leader, was informed of the social 
nature of the situation, while the other two $$ remained uninformed. It was 


—— 


ad situation, which 
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hypothesized that information as to the social nature of the e 
facilitate game performance. Thus, performance and improvement in D. i 
formance with practice were predicted to be best in the Informed Conditio 

and worst in the Minimal Condition. It was further hypothesized, in m 
with Kelley eż aľ’s. “win-stay, lose-change” strategy notion (1), that 8s wou | 
increasingly with practice repeat responses rewarded on the preceding tria 
and change responses after punishment on the preceding trial. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


One hundred forty-four male University of Virginia students participated 
in the experiment to fulfill an introductory Psychology course requirement. 
There were 48 Ss (16 triads) in each of the three conditions (MSS, 155, and 
LSS). 


2. Procedure 
Regardless of the experimental condition, 


into a separate cubicle which contained a table, chair, one 
and a response box, "The box in 
and a three-window 


as possible and to p 
appeared. All stimulus lights were activ 
tervals by a LaFayette interval timer, 


taneously when the last of the three те 
button. Ea 


n the stimulus light 
ated simultaneously at six-second in- 
and all counters Were activated simul- 


and one response button 


member. This procedure 
t encountered in Previous studies. An $ could be un- 


The three experimental conditio 
formed social situation (ISS), and 
nipulated only by instruction. MSS 
respective cubicles, relatively remot 
instructions. ISS Ss were told ho 
ments (though the buttons were not identified), 


ns, minimal social situation (MSS), in- 
leader social situation (LSS) were ma- 
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diagram indicating the nature of these interactions. In the LSS condition the 
leader was instructed as ISS Ss were instructed, except that a “leader” was 
also informed that he was the only $ so informed; the remaining Ss were 
treated just as MSS Ss were. After arriving in their cubicles all Ss were told 


that they were to play a game in which their object was to maximize the 
s. They were informed that the stimulus 


Point count on their own counter: 
s one of the buttons, and 


light would appear to indicate that it was time to pres 
told that the length of time required for the experimental participation would 
depend on their ability to maximize point scores. They were also informed 
that, regardless of their success in maximizing their score, the game would be 
terminated after 20 minutes of game play, but might be terminated earlier 
(actually after all members of a triad delivered only positive reinforcements 


for 20 consecutive trials). 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A 3 x 5 Lindquist Type 1 analysis of variance (2) of the positive rein- 
forcements delivered found all effects to be significant. The experimental 
treatment effect (MSS, ISS, and LSS conditions) was significant, F = 3.53 
(6 < .05, df = 2/141). The effect of successive blocks of trials was also 
significant, F — 6.31 (р < .001, df = 4/564), as was the trial blocks X 
conditions interaction, F = 2.25 (p < .05, df = 8/564). These effects are 
represented in Figure 1. The significant trial blocks effect and significant in- 
teraction appear to have been due to the improvement of the ISS and LSS 
groups as the MSS group showed no change across blocks. Overall the ISS 
group performed best, as predicted ; but the LSS group performed least well, 
таћег than between the ISS and MSS groups, as had been predicted. The 
information as to the social nature of the situation improved overall perfor- 
mance in the ISS group; but, when only one $ was given this information, 
Overall performance was depressed (LSS group). However, only these two 
groups improved with practice, and it seems that information was associated 
With improvement. 

Table 1 compares the positive reinforceme 
and uninformed Ss in the LSS situation. An 
showed that informed Ss tended to give more positive reinforcement responses 
than uninformed (p « 40). Thus, the depressed performance of the LSS 
&roups may have been due to the uninformed rather than informed Ss. 

Table 2 indicates something about the strategies employed by the group 
Members in the various conditions. For the first and last blocks of 30 trials it 
Shows the percentage of Ss in each condition which changed the response 


nt responses given by informed 
alysis of variance of these data 
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button they selected on the next trial following a trial on which they won, 
lost, or drew a Point of score. Ther 


their responses only 37.89 percent of the time). Perhaps the speed with which 
trial decisions had to be made led to this general lethargy towards changing 
response buttons. 


As to the “win-stay, lose-change” hypothesis, the results seem fairly clear 


FORMED (LEADERS) AND 


ONDITION IN THE 
IFTH BLocks or 30 TRIALS — 
Blocks of 30 trials 
Condition 1 2 3 4 5 
Informed 4771 5146 52.29 56.68 59.17 
Uninformed 40.51 42.50 44.67 47.71 48.64 
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* but are not entirely as predicted. A marked tendency to stay with the same 
button after winning developed from the first to the fifth blocks of trials 
(34.75 percent changed after winning in block 1 as contrasted with 21.28 
percent in block 5) regardless of the experimental condition. Contrary to 
the “lose-change” prediction, however, the tendency to change response but- 
tons after a loss also decreased from the first to the fifth blocks 46.87 percent 
in block 1 and 41.22 percent in block 5). Thus, while marked support for 


TABLE 2 
PERCENT OF Ss IN THE FIRST AND FIFTH BLOCKS OF 30 TRIALS WHO CHANGED 
THEIR RESPONSE SELECTION AFTER A WIN, Loss, ок DRAW ON THE 
Previous TRIAL IN THE MSS, ISS, OR LSS CONDITIONS 


B Row 
Tock MSS ISS LSS means 
Block 1 
Yin 38.41 29.19 38.14 43.75 
D 50.13 44.53 46.31 46.87 
raw 37.65 41.14 48.49 42.46 
Block 5 
Win 27.21 20.03 17.48 21.28 
Lose 39.94 41.66 42.21 41.22 
Draw 42.54 39.90 39.59 40.71 
the “win-stay” strategy was demonstrated, the “lose-change” aspect of the 


Prediction was not supported. It is the authors’ strong suspicion that the 
Problem stems from Ss’ taking into account more than simply the immediately 
Preceding trial when making the next response. This means that the probabil- 


ity of changing on the next trial varied widely depending upon the sequence 
of trial responses and reinforcements which precede the trial. 


D. SUMMARY 


One hundred forty-four male college Ss performed in triads in a two- 


choice, minimal social situation which allowed each $ some direct influence 
Over the reinforcements delivered to both the other triad members. Perfor- 
› ve blocks of 30 trials each. Sixteen triads 
given no information as to the social nature of their task performed at a chance 
level. Sixteen triads given this information learned to reward each other 
Significantly above chance. Sixteen triads in which only one S (the "leader") 
uS informed of the social nature of the situation initially performed signif- 
icantly below chance, but their rewarding behavior rose to the chance level. 
Kelley eż als, “win-stay” strategy may explain some of the results, but the 


t A 
endency to change after losing was not apparent. 


mance was examined over five successi 
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EFFECTS OF DISGUISED AND PERSUASION 
CONTEXTS ON BELIEFS* 1 


Department of Psychology, The University of British Columbia 


Demetrios PAPAGEORGIS 


А. INTRODUCTION 


qud din sedens in attitude change use what may be termed a "Dis- 
ndi renim WT MMC RM ы The experimenter attempts to hide his 
ciate ar iens jects calling their attention to some other plausible 
Aon fe mee s: pass ings. It should be cvident, however, that real-life 
the кшш а наф out under disguised conditions. Similarly, 
hows mrs at know edge or suspicion of a persuasive attempt will some- 
" a a perm to resist it has been challenged (2, 6). 
Du He to the disguised context is provided by those studies of 
fum ^w ae that include forewarning (1, 4, 5, 7). Unfortunately, the 
inia: emi. has been used inconsistently : it may mean that the 
Tr id x je informed that the experiment deals with persuasion, that 
Ths, renle p pi en advance notice of forthcoming communications, or both. 
ады in studies have also been contradictory : forewarning has 
(6), reduce persuasion, or to enhance it, or 1t may make no difference 
car ee (6) has recommended that the term “Warning” be used to 
and directi € where a subject is informed in advance about the topic 
neni п o argument ma forthcoming communication and that the ex- 
is bcn — Context be used for those situations where the subject 
8 аын с that the experiment deals with persuasion, In addition, he 
tet js 999 es neither Warning nor Persuasion Context, if their charac- 
mer ar should have any special effect on opinion change: the same 
осе T guia change that is found in a Disguised Context should also 
bu arning or in a Persuasion Context. The reason that Warning or 
__ hon Contest have been shown in some studies to enhance or reduce 


* 
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opinion change may be that they also created positive or negative evaluative 
sets in the subjects. D. 

The experiment reported below compared the effects on communication 
acceptance of a Disguised Context with those of Warning, Persuasion Con- 
text, and the combination of Warning with Persuasion Context. The content 
of all these contexts was kept free of ev 
hypothesized that all contexts would res 
magnitude. 


aluative comments; hence, it was 
ult in belief changes of the same 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects and Procedure 

The 100 undergraduate students who took p 
were unpaid volunteers from the first-vear psycho 
of British Columbia. They were assigned to eig! 
subjects each or to a control group of 20 subje 


Experimental Subjects served in four differ 
After the instructions, 


art in the main experiment 
logy course at the University 
|t experimental groups of 10 
cts. 

ent instruction-induced contexts. 


they were given eight minutes in which to read and to 
select and underline crucial parts in one or anothe 


communications, Finally they responded to a bel 
cluded an item reley 
condition were asked 
scribed as a surv. 


t of two written persuasive 
ief questionnaire which in- 
ant to each communication. Subjects in the control 


to respond only to the belief measure which was de- 
еу of student opinions. 
One of the experimental conditions was replicated with 10 new subjects 
"This group was given the additional final task of completing an open-ended 
Postexperimental questionnaire which was designed to Provide a crude assess- 
ment of the subjects’ face value acceptance of the stated Purpose of the ex- 


periment and which contained three filler items and a final question, “What 
else could this experiment be used to measure ?” 


2. Experimental Contexts 

a. Disguised Context. 
the standardization of a written pass; 
prehension test. They were to selec 
paragraph that in their judgment co 
belief measure which followed was 
purpose of the study: existing opinio 
underlined, and the experimenter y 
topics of the passages were not ann 
b. Warning Context. This w 


The subjects were told that they were assisting in 


age intended for use in a reading com- 
t and to underline those parts of each 
nveyed the main ideas of its author. The 
described as only incidental to the mai? 
ns could influence the choice of what was 
vished to control for this Possibility. The 
ounced in advance, 


as identical to the Disguised Context just 
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described with one crucial difference. The experimenter announced, twice, 
the topic and direction of argument of the forthcoming passage. 

c. Persuasion Context. The experimenter stated, “The experiment that 
you are participating in deals with persuasion and opinion change; we are 
interested in how much a person’s opinions change after reading a written 
Passage.” To increase his credibility, the experimenter explained that opinion 
change could be studied without measuring opinions before the passage if 
the experiment, as was the present case, included appropriate control groups. 
As in the Disguised Context, the topics of the passages were not announced 
їп advance. 

d. Warning and Persuasion Context. The instructions were identical to 
those in the Persuasion Context with the addition of the prior announcements 
of the topic and direction of argument of the forthcoming passage. 

The same male graduate student served as experimenter in all groups. 


3. Issues and Messages 


The two issues dealt with the American contribution to outer space ex- 
Ploration (Outer Space) and with the future possibility that an undergraduate 
degree will no longer be a sufficient prerequisite for certain types of employ- 
ment (Advanced Study). These two issues were selected because earlier 
Tesearch with college students (5) had shown extreme and homogeneous 
Precommunication beliefs. 

The mimeographed messages of about 800 words argued against the as- 
sumed beliefs of the vast majority of the students. Each message opened with 
а paragraph that described the “misguided” belief; four purportedly factual 
arguments against the belief followed, and a final paragraph provided a sum- 
Mary and an explicitly-drawn conclusion. No sources were ascribed to the 
Messages. 


4. Belief Measure 


Beliefs were measured by statements, each of which was accompanied by 
à 15-interval graphic scale. The five main divisions of this scale were labelled, 
from left to right, "Definitely False,” “Probably False,” “Uncertain,” ‘“Prob- 
ably True,” and “Definitely True.” Further details are available in McGuire 


and Papageorgis (3). 

The belief questionnaire contained six items, Е 
to the messages. These were “The USS. will contribute very little that 15. Dew 
to the exploration of outer space" and “Soon, college graduates will have to 
Undertake advanced study before they are considered eligible for many posi- 


two of which were relevant 
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tions open to them today." The vast majority of the students were expected 
to disagree with the first statement and to agree with the second. To facilitate 
the presentation of the results, the scoring of the second item was reversed. 

The design of the study conforms to the “after-only” type: postcommunica- 
tion beliefs are compared to beliefs of a randomly selected group from the 
same population that has not been exposed to the communications. This 


method permits the omission of a precommunication belief measure, and thus 


reduces possible suspicion of persuasive intent in the Disguised Context, as 


well as any impact that a first belief measure could have on a subsequent one. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN BELIEFS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SUBJECTS on THE Two Issues 


Contexts 
Warning Warning 

А (repli- and 1 
Issues Disguised Warning cation) Persuasion persuasion Contro 
Advanced 
Study 6.20 7.50 7.90 5.60 8.80 3.50 
Outer 
Space 340 6.50 — 6.60 6.60 2.50 

C. RrsurLTS 


warning condition with the Advanced 


Study message. Higher means indicate agreement With the position advocated 


in the message. 
The persuasive communications were clearl 


For subjects who tead the message on the Advanced Study issue, the overall 
mean belief is 7,03 and differs significantly from the mean belief of the con- 
trol subjects (5 < .001) ; the Corresponding mean on the Outer Space issue 
is 5.78 and also differs from the control mean (2 < .01). The means of the 
individual experimental conditions differ significantly (5 < .02 or beyond) 
from the control means with the exception of the Disguised Context Outer 
Space mean and the Persuasion Context Advanced Study mean; the last two 


though not significantly different from the control means, are in the directio 
advocated in the messages, 


On the other hand, a two-way analysis of y 
experimental contexts and the two messages f. 


effects or a significant interaction. "Thus, the 
the various contexts had different e 


Y effective in changing beliefs: 


he c 


ariance that included the fouf 
ailed to reveal significant main 


re is no reason to believe that 
ffects on opinion change. 
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It will also be noted from Table 1 that the mean belief obtained in the 
one replication of the Warning condition is only trivially different from the 
original result. The replication also included a postexperimental questionnaire 
designed to assess, although with limited sensitivity, the extent to which 
subjects would admit some suspicion of persuasive intent. None of the 10 
subjects indicated anything suggesting suspicion; their responses alluded to 
reading comprehension, opinion surveys, and interest in world affairs. 


D. Discussion 


As expected, the messages were effective in producing belief change. Fur- 
thermore, the magnitude of the belief change was of the same order regardless 
of the context. Warning (i.e., prior announcement of the topic and direction 
of argument of the communication), Persuasion Context, and Warning com- 
bined with Persuasion Context neither enhanced nor reduced communication 
Impact relative to the Disguised Context. W ithin the limits to generalization 
imposed by the issues, sample, and experimental setting, the data support the 
experimental hypothesis. 

One implication of the present findings is that there appears to be little 
Cause for concern over past inconsistencies in the operational meaning assigned 
to "forewarning" (6): as far as communication acceptance is concerned, the 
Warning and Persuasion Context aspects of “forewarning” seem equivalent 
and produce no cumulative effect. The foregoing comments assume, of course, 
that the Warning and the Persuasion Context are "neutral" (i.e., they contain 
no value judgments about the message, persuasion, the source of the message, 
ete.) : positive or negative departures from neutrality may, under certain 
Conditions, enhance (4) or reduce (7) communication impact. In addition, 
With issues of immediate personal concern to the audience, Warning alone may 
result in differences in communication impact (1). 

None of the 10 subjects in the replicated condition that included the post- 
*Xperimental questionnaire indicated suspicion of persuasive intent. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that the instrument was of low sensitivity ; fur- 
thermore, the study made use of an “after-only” design which is not as likely 


to arouse suspicion. 
E. SUMMARY 


Effects of instruction-induced contexts on communication aa were 
Studied. No differences in communication acceptance were found etween 
isguised, Warning, Persuasion, and Warning and Persuasion contexts. 
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"These findings are inconsistent with the assumption th 
edge of persuasion adversely 
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affects the impact of persuasive communications 
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CORRELATES OF HOME AND HOST COUNTRY 
ACQUAINTANCESHIP AMONG FOREIGN 
MEDICAL RESIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES*! 


Institute of International Education, New York 


LAWRENCE ANTLER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


"kei of studies concerned with the adjustment and background of 
га гы students in the United States have taken as their point of 
i а le ationship of frequency of contact with host country repre- 
Че S ewell and Davidsen (9) found that certain Scandinavian stu- 

s actively seek contacts with their United States hosts, while others avoid 


them i ; 
em in favor of their home countrymen. Frequency of contacts with the hosts 


We iti . : è А 
as positively related to socioeconomic status, more prior contact with other 
and English language 


c M $ h м n^ 
ше; satisfaction with sojourn, academic adjustment, 
acili А а. Me 
DIY Frequency of contact was negatively related to age and nationalistic 
attitudes. 
Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams (1) observed that foreign exchange 
act with their United States hosts was positively 


Students! frequency of cont 
friendly outgoing self-percept, 


es participation in campus social life, a fric self-percep 
De host T for contact. Schild (7) indicated that participation 1n 
a ai eu ture was à prerequisite for learning its norms and for building 
“being OM of appropríate symbols. Selltiz, Hopson, and Cook found that 
IUE ME Фа situations with greater interaction-potential does lead to 
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more varied, more frequent, and more intimate interaction with Americans," 
(8, p. 41) regardless of whether the students had chosen to live in quarters 
with high interaction-potential or had been assigned to them (8). 

The focus of the investigations cited has been largely upon the relationship 
of indices of adjustment among foreign exchange students to interaction with 
their hosts. At least one study has considered the relationship of indices of 
adjustment to interaction with fellow educational exchangees. Simon and 
Schild (10) found that the influence of fellow sojourners is revealed in a 
common stereotype perception by the sojourners of their hosts, “as well as 
in the production of changes in attitude to the host society.” The authors 
concluded that the sojourner’s attitude to the host society may be determined 
as much by his interaction with other sojourners as by his interaction with the 
hosts. 

Little is known about the nature and extent of the contacts of cross-cultural 
sojourners with other home country representatives who are sojourning simul- 
taneously. It was precisely to assess the relationship of contacts with home 
country and host country representatives, separately, to adjustment to the 
host country, as well as to uncover any interactions, that the present study 
was undertaken. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The Ss of the present study consisted of 170 foreign medical residents 
selected at random from lists of residents in university-affiliated teaching 
hospitals. Contact was established with the residents by mail, telephone, or 
personal interview with the permission of 141 chiefs of services in 70 United 
States hospitals affiliated with 31 different medical schools located in 22 states, 
mostly in the northeastern region of the country. A more detailed description 
of the sample and methodology has been presented in an earlier report (2). 

The foreign residents were distributed among three specialties as follows: 
physical medicine and rehabilitation (PM&R), N = 70; surgery, N = 50; 
and internal medicine, N — 50, European residents represented 31 percent 
of the sample, and Latin American residents, 23 percent; 24 percent came 
from the Far East; 21 percent were from the Near and Middle East, One 
percent were from Africa. A similar distribution of residents from the various 
world regions, as defined by the Institute of International Education (3), 
obtained within each of the three medical specialties. The Subject groups in 


the sample were roughly equated for the length of time they had been in this 
country and the year of their residency. 
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The mean age of the foreign residents was 32.95 years (SD = 6.38). 
The oldest group in the foreign sample were the PM&R residents, with a 
Dea age of 35.92 years (SD = 8.28). The average age of the surgical 
residents was 31.08 years (SD = 3.10), and of the internal medicine resi- 
dents, 30.90 years (SD = 4.04). Females comprised 16 percent of the 
sample and were distributed by specialty as follows: PM&R, 17 percent; 
surgery, two percent; and, internal medicine, 28 percent. Fifty-six percent 


0 . s 
f the residents were currently married. 


2. Instruments 


А background information questionnaire plus a total of 19 new instruments 


Were either developed or adapted for the purpose of this study. A standard 
Personality inventory, the Gordon Personal Profile, was also administered 
to each §. A list of the relevant instruments used in this investigation is shown 
in Table 1, Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients ranging from 72 to .98 
Were calculated for the instruments analyzed in this study. 


OF special significance for the present paper are the instruments entitled 


ersonal Contacts Scale—United States and Personal Contacts Scale—Home 
Country, which was the measure of the independent variables. The items were 
designed to yield information pertaining to the depth, range, and volume of 
Current personal contact with both United States nationals and home country- 
men in this country. Frequency of contact was measured on a six-point scale. 

The Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients for the Personal Contacts 
Scales— United States and—Home Country were ‚75 and .97, respectively. 
Face validity was assumed in the construction of the scale. The items represent 
^^ adaptation of those used successfully by Richard Morris (6, pp. 198-200) 
'N a study of the adjustment of foreign students in the United States. The 
item intercorrelations indicated a high degree of clustering among all five 
items, Thus, the scale score was obtained by summing each subject’s rating 


of 2 ы 
each item in the scale. 


3. Data Analysis 
m the entire sample of 170 foreign 


Four groups of subjects were formed fro 
dian scores on the Personal Con- 


Medical residents by dichotomizing at the me : 
tacts Scale. United States (Mdn = 16) and the Personal Contacts Scale— 


ome Country (Mdn = 14). The entire sample could be considered in this 
Manner, since no significant differences in mean scores were observed between 
“ach specialty group on either the Personal Contacts Scale—United States or 
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TABLE 1 
RANK ORDER ОЕ MEAN SCORES ON 22 MEASURES ОЕ ATTITUDE, MOTIVATION, 
ADJUSTMENT, AND PERSONALITY BY SUBJECT GROUP 


Subject group 
HiHi HiLo LoLo LoHi 
(N = 45) (N = 39) (N = 4%) (N = 38) 
Variable Rank order of mean scores 
Affiliate Scale 2 4 3 1 
Personal Contacts 
Scale—Foreign 1 3 4 2 
Reasons for coming 
to the U. S. 
Superior U. S. 
medicine 1 3 4 2 
Improvement of 
medicine at home 1 4 2 3 
Best training to 
help others 1 4 2 3 
General curiosity 
about U. S. 2 3 4 1 
Social prestige 
at home 1 4 3 2 
U. S. economic 
advantage 1 4 3 2 
Avoidance of home 
Country pressures 2 1 3 4 
Satisfaction Scales 
General satisfaction 
—home country 1 3 4 2 
General satisfaction 
—U. S. 3 1 2 4 
Academic satisfaction 3.5 1 2 3.5 
Satisfaction with 
present hospital 4 1 2 3 
Satisfaction with 
training 4 1 2 3 
Satisfaction with 
supervisor 3 1 2 4 
Overall program 
evaluation 3 1 2 4 
Expectations 4 1 2 3 


Supervisor’s rating of 
knowledge of English 


v 
N 
m 
ES 


Gordon Personal Profile 


Ascendancy 2 1 3 4 
Responsibility 1 3 2 4 
Emotional stability 3 2 1 4 
Sociability 1 2 4 3 
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the Pe 

яе fe erae онал Country. The correlation coefficient 
The four grou i see variables was of the magnitude +.07. 

consists, bh dt ich were formed were as follows: high United States 
[б Бш dette COBESCES (HiHi); high United States contacts, 
country mn Laie, (HiLo) ; low United States contacts, low home 
seii СШ ^ a ў 5 finally, low United States contacts, high home 
Home Gurk P 9 ap wenty-two separate 2 x 2 analyses of variance, 
computed ri eyed ontacts by United States Personal Contacts, were 
data analyses sim i the scale scores. African Ss were not included in the 
ber of Ss trom ce they WEES underrepresented in comparison with the num- 

other world regions. 


C. RESULTS 


T 
еа I оеша у Ss on each of the 22 dependent variables 
fissi ЫҢ E were above the median frequency of Personal Con- 
був (di ome Countrymen scored higher on the Affiliate Scale (F — 
"e ah ө, ), Personal Contacts Scale—Foreign (F — 21.76, p < 01), 
Ў nim wet a Coming to the United States.2 The significant 
Scored lower on indices of s a vi i ч кен үзөр е 
Брант end шы ше 5 isfaction with various aspects of their training 
tacts with thei nited States sojourn than did the Ss whose personal con- 
4.67 Сз ү countrymen were less frequent. The F ratios ranged from 
Thus eh 2 to 8.99 (p < .01). 
Were vm e s who interacted more frequently with their home countrymen 
other ig by more nationalistic attitudes, more interaction with 
as масы and more motivation to seek specialty training in this coun- 
rms 42 with the Ss who interacted less frequently with their home 
ёк vet n, he adjustment of the former group to the United States and 
indicated RN program was also less satisfying as compared to the group who 
Whe лаў frequent contact with their home countrymen. 
the Unit the data were examined according to the frequency of contacts with 
m States hosts, it was found that the Ss who reported more frequent 
ede ү. scored significantly higher (F — 5.87, p < .05) on the Ascendancy 
Pond the Gordon Personal Profile as compared to Ss reporting les fre- 
ee е Thus, the group which indicated more contacts with their 


2 
* sud extended report of this study, including me 
628 fro ry of the analyses of variance, may be obtain. 
m ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Serv 
New Y 


ans and standard deviations and 

ed by ordering NAPS Document 

ences, [ ice, c/o CCM Information Sci- 

microfiche. 22 West 34th Street, New York, ‘ork 10001; remitting $1.00 for 
е or $3.00 for photocopies. 
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United States hosts also reported themselves as more active, занон, p. 
assertive in their interpersonal relationships. Interactions between the Ks a 
dependent variables were also observed for the mean scale scores of bot! у 
Responsibility Scale of the Gordon Personal Profile and pos 
Medicine at Home as a Reason for Coming to the United States. The Hi 1 
group scored significantly lower (2 = 2:23, Bis .05) than all other $ goug 
on Improvement of Medicine at Home. Thus, the HiLo group йш, 
least importance to a nationalistic motive for sceking specialty training in к. 
United States. On the Responsibility Scale, the HiHi group scored signi 
icantly higher (¢ = 3.08, p < 01) : i.e., reported their self-percept as being 


An overall view of the analyses of variance of the 22 variables revealed 
that the frequency of contacts with home countrymen had a more prominent 
effect upon the mean scores than did the frequency of contacts with the 
United States hosts. For ease in comparing each of the $ groups, the mean 
scale scores on each of the 22 variables were rank ordered by 8 group. The 
ranks are shown in Table 1, 
Scale, Personal Contacts Scale—Foreign, Reasons for Coming to the United 
States, and General Satisfaction Scale— Home Country, seven of the ten 


were for second-place, the largest proportion of ranks assigned to the LoHi 
group were for second place, the largest proportion of the ranks assigned to 
the HiLo £roup were for fourth place, and the ranks assigned to the LoLo 
group were evenly divided between third and fourth places, 

When the indices of satisfaction with the United States and the postgrad- 
uate medical training program were examined, it was clear that the mean 
scores of the HiLo group ranked highest of 


and fourth place ranks assigned. On the per- 
up which consistently obtained low mean 


D. Discussion 


The results of this investigation have clearly shown that the Ss’ amount 
of interaction with home countrymen was of greater significance than wa 
the amount of interaction with host country Tepresentatives for adjustment 
motivation, and attitude. 

Reference group theory would арреаг to account for these findings (5): 
It seemed highly likely that the Ss, when given the opportunity, oriented 
themselves toward their home countries, regardless of whether their orienta- 
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Fon was positive or negative. Among the Ss who interacted more frequently 
with their home countrymen, it would appear that both reference and mem- 
bership groups were congruent, and reference group (the home country) 
had positive connotations. Evidence for this contention were the results per- 
taining to nationalistic attitudes, high motivation to seek specialty training 
in the United States, and poor adjustment to the training programs. 
Among the Ss who interacted less frequently with their home countrymen, 
membership group appeared to have negative connotations and was incongru- 


e А А $ 
nt with reference group, if one considers home countrymen, and not host 


e 
ountry representatives as a reference group. It seems reasonable to assume 
lves positively toward the host 


that these Ss would attempt to orient themse 

amd reference group, particularly in view of their weak ties with their 
ome countrymen. The notion of anticipatory socialization, as a corollary of 
reference group theory, seems to be a useful explanatory concept at this junc- 
ture. While it is true that the concept of anticipatory socialization emerges 
from the body of sociological theory, further consideration of “anticipatory 
Socialization” would indicate that it is closely related to the social-psycholog- 
teal concept of acculturation. The utility of the sociological concept, antic- 
'Patory socialization, in the present context stems from its further ramifica- 
tions which suggested the testing of the hypothesis with suitable and available 
data, Since all subjects had about the same chance for interaction with their 
United States hosts, the data pertaining to the HiLo group have been selected 
for more intensive discussion as the most compelling evidence for anticipatory 
Socialization. It appeared highly probable that this group was the one which 
Was orienting itself to the United States hosts positively. Indeed the data 
showed that the HiLo group consistently obtained the highest mean scale 
Scores on indices of adjustment to the United States, and they scored among 
the lowest on indices of nationalistic attitudes and motivation for seeking 
Specialty training in the United States. 

One may well reiterate the function of anticipato 

ton states, “It appears, further, that anticipatory socialization is functional 
for the individual only within a relatively open social structure providing 
for mobility. For only in such a structure would: such attitudinal and be- 
havior preparation for status shifts be followed by actual changes of status 


in a substantial proportion of cases” (5, p. 265). 

A number of subanalyses of other data available seemed to render indirect 
Support for the function: of anticipatory socialization. The data indicated that 
there were Ss whose probability of entrance into the Unitetd States reference 
group as members was highly likely. 'They were characterized by sociocultural 


ry socialization. As Mer- 
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similarity to their United States hosts 
dicates: 


A direct relationship was found between 


Personal Profile (4). 
As a final methodologi 


of their United 


to be their home countrymen. Their ге] 


related to their expressions of dissatisf 
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as the following summary of data in- 


the home Country socio- 
of their personal contacts 
ionship was also observed 
United States hosts and in- 
= 4-027, $ < 01). 

e differentiated the frequency 
hosts. Ss from Western 


view of Personality, the $5 
al contacts and the Ss who 
ntacts, as well as the Ss in 
On traits assumed to measure 
ted States physician. Marsh 
£n medical residents, within 
"Ре as measured by the Gordon 
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- their strong motivation, the HiHis may be the most disappointed group 
9: all. The personality profile they presented indicated one of low emotional 
stability coupled with socially-oriented goals. 


E. SUMMARY 


One hundred seventy foreign postgraduate medical students who were 


training in this country were asked to report the frequency of their personal 
Contacts with their home countrymen and their United States hosts, their 
attitudes toward their home countries, their motivations for seeking specialty 
training in the United States, and their satisfaction with their training pro- 
dens and the United States. It was found that frequency of their personal 

ЕЕ cts with their home countrymen had a prominent effect upon nationalistic 
attitudes, motivation, and adjustment. Overall results were explained in ac- 


e В 5 a» Nga 
тше with reference group theory ; and its corollary, anticipatory socializa- 
з (acculturation), was utilized to explain the differences observed among 
the subject groups. 
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e OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND 
EFERENCE FOR SYMPTOMS IN A ROLE-PLAYING 
SITUATION* ! 


Fami 
mily Court of the State of New York, City of New York, Mental Health Services 


Епевх V. ToBAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Aid epe aie applied Opler’s theory of the social influence on symp- 
Se Hehe the relationship of socioeconomic status (SES) and normal 
det sieh үш symptoms in a role-playing situation. Opler’s theory (5) 
a wd : similarity of symptoms found in the mentally ill of homoge- 
ans: шш groups. He proposed that symptoms are an outgrowth of 
child-ren oror personality which, in turn, is shaped by socially prescribed 
dinila pa patterns. As children, most members of a social group develop 
" pub go operations (3, 9). Adaptive, socially-sanctioned behavior consists 
rim E use of these operations in the pursuit of satisfaction. Maladap- 
bue i. ehavior (regardless of its cause) is manifest in symptoms which 
A pnis. of inappropriate, exaggerated expression of the ego operations. 
differi, jective task, such as role playing a mental-patient, should elicit 
nas [pee from low and middle SES Ss. The task should 
middle a needs and defenses as they project their fantasies. Low and 
“орт fi Ss differ in both predominant ego operations (3) and symptom- 
iio d (1). Since symptom-choice is linked to culturally influenced ego- 
асць and since the projective nature of the role-playing task should 
faund we needs and ego defenses, each S should choose the symptoms actually 
Rr ias the mentally ill of his SES. These symptoms should be relatively 
go-syntonic than the unchosen, relatively ego-alien symptoms of the 


other SES. 
B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Eighty low SES and 32 middle SES adult males wer 


Tati B а . 

„2402, from each of two ethnic groups, Ttalian-Americans 
* $ 

ізба red in the Editorial Office, Provinceto 
15 po pyright 1970, by The Journal Press. 

is report contains part of the data presented in an unpublished Doctoral 

i d to Walter Neff, Jacob Cohen, 


The author is indebte| 
d Melvin Fishman. 


e recruited, in equal 
and Irish-Americans. 


wn, Massachusetts, on September 10, 


thesis at 

8 N i ty. 
Isid ew York University: 
idor Chein, Doris Wells, William Wells, an 
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[The SES comparison was part of a larger study which v^ pie ies 
acteristics of these edi ur wp мурт oo je un shat 
i геге the basis o E a x 
аца ge and middle SES Ss were schooling, 10.42 ы 
years; age, 43.24 and 40.57. Sources of Ss were the V eterans ae 
as well as social organizations of the two ethnic groups in New Yor ae 
Ss were eliminated if, in response to a questionnaire item, they reporte 
they had seen mental patients only from their own sociocultural group. 


2. Instruments 


A questionnaire, which included two symptom scales, was employed i 
tain the Ss’ symptom-choices. Each scale listed characteristic symptoms o SES 
SES, as cited by Hollingshead and Redlich (1) and Srole (6). Low iB 
symptoms included acting out of destructive impulses (e.g., physical et 
iveness and verbal abuse), and labile affects. Middle SES symptoms is 
withdrawal, excessive involvement in fantasy, guilt, and overcompliance. s 
ternal consistency reliability (8) and the number of items in each scale we = 
middle SES, 10, .51; low SES, 14, 74. Each 8 was instructed to pictur” 
a man like himself, but who underwent such stress recently that he hecam 
mentally ill. $$ role-played the patient in their imagination, and then ви 
"yes" ог "no" after cach symptom-item to report their role-playing symptom А 


p 5 2 rA «He 
They chose as many symptoms as they wished. An illustrative item is, 
spends the day lost in thought. Yes No.” 


3. Statistical Analysis 


The scores of the two SES groups were compared by 


of variance, one analysis for each symptom sc 
design was employed; the three f 
degree of affiliation to the ethnic 


means of two analyse 
ale. А2 2 x 2 factor 
actors were SES, ethnic background, a 
background. Each variable had ‘two 16У $ 


C. Resutts 


Middle SES 85, compared to low SES Ss, chose more middle SES gor 
toms; F = 9.14, df = 1/104, 5 < 01, Low SES Ss tended to prefer e 
SES symptoms more frequently than did the middle SES 85; F — 2.54, df we 
1/104, p < .14. Neither the ethnicity main effects nor the interactions we" 


i ; А о 
significant, suggesting that the influence of SES exceeded the influence 
ethnicity on Ss’ choice of the symptoms listed. 


ee a 
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D. Discussion 


pln m Ss more frequent choice of middle SES symptoms, and low 
siis ТЬ = епсу їо сһоозе тоге low SES symptoms supported the hypoth- 
sem t e wo SES groups not only differed in their choice of symptoms, but 
hides е pet to each other) attracted to the symptoms prevailing among 
кыш i ES. Ss had a free choice and could have opted to reject all symp- 
inc e relative ego-syntonicity of symptoms of ones own SES is attrib- 
"^ en linkage of symptoms and culturally influenced ego operations, 
паса facilitate empathy for the mentally ill of a similar SES. These 
amics may underlie the accumulating evidence (1) that middle SES 
SES patients 1 d thus deal more effectively with middle 
rini. а Low SES patients usually mystify and alienate these practi- 
бан 5 Perhaps the current trend toward training low SES personnel in 
peutic skills may bridge this gap between therapist and low SES patient. 


us somewhat surprising accessibility to consciousness of preferred symp- 

might also have therapeutic application. This accessibility could be em- 

ош to prevent eruption of the symptoms outside a therapeutic setting. 

Mi aes ui might elicit symptoms by means of role-playing and then apply 

Ser a niques as symptom-scheduling, negative practice (4), or interpre- 
n order to prevent unwanted return of the symptoms. 

Two additional areas of research are suggested: (а) Generalizations from 


th Эй" eh 
e data are limited by the characteristics of the sample; further research 


is s 4 s 
needed to discover whether SES also influences the projected. symptom- 
n, and other ethnic groups. 


M of samples drawn from females, childre 

d 'The relative acceptability of the symptoms of one's own SES suggests 

he symptom-bearers serve a function for the normals of their SES, just as 

= shamans, by entering trance-states, serve to communicate with departed 

i for the primitive Ural-Altaic peoples of northern Asia. Further in- 
igation is required to identify the functions, if any, and possibly to devise 

alternative means of performing iety without the 


such functions in our soci 
sacri 5 Sali D . 
Acrifice of а symptom-bearer who, by performing the function, 15 stigmatized 
as mentally ill. 


therapi i i 
erapists can empathize with an 


E. SUMMARY 

ers theory (5) linking 
[iddle and low SES Ss 
ddle SES symptoms 


as employed to test Opl 
£ mental symptom. \ 
y of choosing mi 


" : role-playing situation W 
u Я й 
rota personality, and choice 0 
iffered significantly in their frequenc 
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while role-playing a mental patient, as predicted. Applications to the relation- 
ship of middle SES therapists and low SES patients were discussed. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ORDER OF PRESENTATION OF 
INFORMATION AND EXPLANATORY MODELS* 


Department of Psychology, State University of New York; and Department 
of Mathematics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Apranam S. LucHiNs AND EDITH Н. LucHINS 


А. INTRODUCTION 


e = three different kinds of models have been proposed to account 
peop] e effects of the order of presentation of conflicting communications about 
ат pnm. or social issues. Two were presented in the monograph which 
adii e several studies on order effects by members of the Yale Communi- 
А n and Attitude Change Project, headed by the late Carl J. Hovland. 

mathematical model by Anderson and Hovland (1) predicted that, if 
recency effects would prevail: 
ommunication would 
one of the present 


en sides of an issue were presented successively, 
oe Е the change in attitude produced by the second с 
cie that brought about by the first. In that same volume, c r 

rs (6), using a model based on Einstellung effects, predicted primacy 


е . 2 H . . б 
ffects: that is, the first communication would be more effective. Still another 


Class of models of attitude change, although they differ somewhat among 
balance or the reduction of 


themselves, emphasize the achievement of cognitive reduc 
ognitive dissonance (2, 3, 4, 5, 9). From this class of models it might be 
Predicted that an individual who is faced with conflicting information would 
attempt to achieve a balance in which both communications are taken into 
account so that there would be neither marked recency nor marked primacy 
effects, In short, different predictions can be drawn from the different models. 

Offhand these contradictory predictions may be accounted for by the fact 
that the different models have generally been applied to different kinds of 
Material. Another explanation, however, is suggested by some of our experi- 
mentation on forming impressions of personality. For example, we have found 
that two conflicting descriptions of a person generally resulted in primacy 
effects if they were given one immediately after the other, but in recency 
fects if there was a time interval between the communications (6, 7). More- 
over, preliminary experimentation seems to indicate that whether primacy 
effects, recency effects, ог neither of these effects was found depended to 
Some extent on the time that had elapsed since the conflicting communications 
M 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 25, 
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had been read. "These findings suggested that the order effects of conflicting 
communications may change in time and that the predictions of each of the 
models may account for the effects at different times. It is with this conjecture 
that the present paper deals. 


B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The experiment was group-administered to 32 college freshmen, members of 
a laboratory section of an introductory psychology course. They were told 
that the purpose of the study was to see how individuals form impressions 
of people on the basis of what they read about them. The communications 
were the two paragraphs from our previous studies (6, 7). One described 
extrovert behavior on the part of a person named Jim and is referred to as 
the E communication or block; the other paragraph, which described Jim as 
behaving in an introverted manner in similar contexts, is referred to as the I 
communication or block. After reading one communication (either E or I), 
each $ was given a questionnaire to complete. The questionnaire, which also 
had been used in the Previous studies, asked S to write a paragraph on his 
impression of Jim; to list adjectives applicable to Jim ; to describe his physical 
features, his expressive movements, and his interpersonal relations; and to 
make predictions about Jim's behavior in a variety of social situations, in- 
cluding the situations described in the communications. After Ss finished 
answering the questionnaire, they were given the other communication to 
read, followed by another copy of the same questionnaire to answer. All the 
papers were then collected and the teacher went on with the class work. 
Ten minutes later the Ss received another Copy of the same questionnaire 
and were asked for their present impressions of Jim. A week later, and then 
again one month after the communications, the questionn 
tered. Each of the readministrations was introduced with the remark that 
the investigators wanted to know the Ss’ present impressions of Jim. In short, 
each $ received two blocks of information and answered five times the same 
questionnaire, referred to as Q; through Q,, respectively. The 14 Ss who re- 
ceived the E communication first and then the I communication are said to con- 
stitute the EI group or to have had the EI presentation; the 18 Ss who re- 
ceived the I communication first and then the E communication are said to 
constitute the IE group or to have had the IE presentation. 


aire was readminis- 


C. ANALYSIS or RESPONSES 


A questionnaire item was considered to differentiate with respect to the 
extrovert responses if on the first questionnaire such responses were given to 1t 
by at least 20 percent more Ss after the E block than after the I block, and 
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i В " ВИР 
f extrovert responses had not been given to it by the majority of Ss after 


th „ э" WA " Ries = 
e I block. A similar criterion was used for differentiating with respect to 
E and I communications inter- 


had led to differences which 
.05 level of confidence and, 
s have employed these cri- 


introvert responses, with the roles of the 
changed. In our basic study (6) these criteria 
Were statistically significant at least at the 

їп most cases, at the 701 level. Since then, the author 
teria for the sake of convenience and to facilitate comparisons. 

TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF EXTROVERT RESPONSES 

IE presentation (18 Ss) 
о, Qs © © 


Item EI presentation (14 Ss) 
No. Nature of task о, Q о, Qs Q; Qi 


1 Written impression 100 15 36 6 a gee 7 E E 
Adjectives 100 21 50 6 6 4 8 3 
28 43 21 28 45 56 45 


z Rate of speech 57 21 

ia, Thinks of himself а т 14 21 21 1 56 50 28 4 

15 Thinks of parents 100 36 49 43 57 34 78 90 67 67 

te Thinks of girls 100 29 71 57 36 28 78 73 56 56 
18 Thinks of boys 100 36 71 79 6 34 90 73 56 56 
10 Employment Moice 100 36 71 6 R a 7 62 62 9 
2i Met friends 100 21 50 6+ 50 45 89 89 84 34 
22 Medical school party 50 21 43 B 57 28 78 100 62 50 
2 Football game 79 21 50 57 57 17 73 67 34 28 
EH Shoe repair shop 79 29 6+ 79 71 28 23 39 11 17 
27 Lecturer 79 14 50 6 57 34 62 56 50 50 
29 Barber shop дл n 57 6 5 a4 67 72 56 45 
30 Forward-shy 79 21 50 6+ 6 22 72. 50 45 45 
31 Social-unsocial 100 36 6+ 79 71 22 95 84 28 67 
32 Aggressive-passive s6 21 57 50 64 6 67 so 50 39 
33 Sentence re store a 0 43 43 50 6 34 56 67 56 
3 Sentence re students s 2 6 57 6 22 $& 67 7 50 
* Sentence re girls g 0 21 29 so 17 89 67 50 56 

____ Mean for 20 items s 21 50 56 56 23 74 66 5 50 


35 questionnaire items, there were 20 
onses and for introvert 
tives that best describe 
you like him?" met 


, In the present study, out of the 
items which met the criteria both for extrovert resp 
responses. For example, item 2, which asked for adjec 
Jim, met both criteria; and item 3, which asked, “Do 

Neither criterion. For the 20 items which met both criteria, ‘Table 1 presents 
the percentages of extrovert responses on the five questionnaires. The item 
Number in the first column of the table corresponds to the place of the item 


in : A 
the questionnaire. 
D. RESULTS 


геге found immediately 
uestionnaires W 
Hence, extrovert responses 


S on a a ch communica- 
ti 1, tr g recency effects Ww after eat | 
ton in М x answered pri- 
in the sense that each of the first two q as answere р 


marily in terms of the most recent description. 
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predominated immediately after the E block and were relatively low im- 
mediately after the I block, regardless of whether it was the first or second 
communication received. In the EI group extrovert responses ranged from 
50 to 100 percent on the first questionnaire (100 percent on eight items) 
with a mean of 84 percent, but ranged from only zero to 36 percent with 
a mean of 21 percent on the second questionnaire. Thus the ranges do not 
overlap. The average decrease of 63 percent was statistically significant at 
the .01 level of confidence (the level henceforth used), with a £ value 
of 4.24. In the IE group extrovert responses were low on the first ques- 
tionnaire, which followed the I block, ranging from four to 45 percent with 
a mean of 23 percent. They rose on the second questionnaire, ranging from 
percent. The average increase of 51 


after each communication, therefore, fit a model 
that predicts recency effects, such as the one 


described by Anderson and 
Hovland (1). 

2. Ten minutes later, when the third questionnaire 
effects—although not as pronounced as before— were still found; but there 


was also a trend toward balance or convergence, with both communications 
apparently being taken into account, 


On the third questionnaire ext 
for the IE presentation, where th 
than for the EI presentation where the E 


Was given, recency 


represented a decline of only eight Percent from the second questionnaire 
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and an increase of 43 percent from the first. questionnaire ; the latter dif- 
ference was significant, with a 2 value of 2.93. Thus recency effects were 
stronger for the IE group, for whom the extrovert communication was more 
recent, than for the EI group. 

е These same trends were corroborated by analysis of results for the test 
items. The attempt at balance is suggested by the finding that on the third 
questionnaire the frequency of extrovert responses fell between the extremes 
in the preceding questionnaires for all 20 items in the EI group and for 14 
items in the IE group. In the latter group there were five items where ex- 
trovert responses were higher on the third questionnaire than on the preceding 
questionnaire, and one item where they were equal, suggestive of the influence 
of the extrovert block, the most recent block. Comparison of the magnitude 
of change from the third questionnaire to the two preceding ones showed 
that in the EI group the change was less for the more recent questionnaire 
on nine items, greater on nine other items, and equal on two items, showing 
balance, In the IE group, the change was less for the most recent question- 
naire on all 20 items, indicative of recency effects. Intergroup comparisons 
reveal that on 16 of the 20 items the IE group had a larger percentage of 
extrovert responses than the EI group, again suggestive of recency effects. 

Thus responses on the third questionnaire seem to fit a model that predicts 
à tendency for conflicting impressions to converge, with the trend toward . 
balance offset somewhat by recency effects shortly after the conflicting com- 
munications. 

3. One week and also one month after the communications, on the fourth 
and fifth questionnaires, a tendency toward balance and convergence still 
Prevailed, but was now offset by some primacy effects. Stability of the im- 
Pression seemed to have been achieved by one week and there was little 
Change from the fourth to the fifth questionnaire. 

On the last two questionnaires extrovert responses averaged five or six per- 
Cent more for the EI presentation, where the E block was first, than for the 
IE presentation. Їп the EI group, extrovert responses on each of the fourth 
and fifth questionnaires ranged from 21 to 79 percent with a mean of 56 
Percent which was an increase of six percent from the third questionnaire 
7-а change in the direction of the first information. In the IE group, €x- 
trovert responses ranged from 11 to 84 percent on the Лазе two question- 
naires and accounted for about half of the responses, with an average de- 
Crease of about 15 percent from the third questionnaire—again a change 
in the direction of the first information. 


as also re- 
The trend toward balance, offset some was al 


what by primacy effects, 
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vealed by analysis of results for the test items. In both лш: he 
of the 20 items the frequency of extrovert responses in each of the le (p 
questionnaires fell between the extremes in the first two ii im Ew 
13 to 18 of the items the change from the third questionnaire to the oe 
questionnaires was in the direction of the first information. Intergroup ee 
parisons show that on 11 to 13 of the items on the last two tera f 
the EI group had a larger Percentage of extrovert responses than the 
group, suggestive of primacy effects, | 
From the fourth to the fifth questionna: 
quency of extrovert responses on fiv 


conflicting impressions to converge, 
the long run by Primacy effects, 
to become rather stable in time. 


E. Discussion 

Our Ss apparently reacted to the immediate impact of each ненае 
by developing ап impression each time that was close to the nature of t i 
information just Presented. But with the lapse of time their conflicting im 
pressions seemingly converged to yield impressions lying between the extremes 
immediately after each communication. This proc 


Я Р Pan f 
involved integration of aspects of both communications. While the effects 0 
both were about balanced, the 


more influential shortly after the 
after a longer time lapse. The fi 


at has elapsed since the 
communications were received. In particular, they point to differences among 
immediate, short-time, and 
given to the conjecture that the 


ing communications 
may change in time and that predi 


А » able 
ctions from various models may be applicab 


-h 
nature, and eac 
case, it seems advisable to reformulate 
communications in order to take the ti 

The distinctions we have drawn a 


pDc—— TN — 
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tinctions drawn in contemporary research on memory effects (8, 10) among 
immediate, short-time, and long-time memory. Short-time memory may be 
regarded as related to the temporary holding or storing of information before 
or while it is being processed. Long-time memory may be regarded as related 
to the more permanent storage and integration of information. That recency 
effects prevailed in the short-run but not in the long-run may be because 
Ss were more aware of the contents of the most recent information while it 
was being held in temporary storage than after the contents had been processed 
and integrated with other information. Questioning of Ss after the final 
testing session suggested that by then some of them had actually forgotten 
some of the contents of the communications. 


F. SUMMARY 


When presented in succession with two conflicting communications about 
a person, 32 college Ss developed distinct impressions each time that seemed 
to be close to the nature of the information just presented (either highly 
extrovert or highly introvert), as indicated by their answers to a detailed 
questionnaire. With the lapse of time during which no new communications 
were received but the questionnaire was readministered several times, the con- 
flicting impressions converged to new impressions lying between them. This 
Process of convergence apparently involved selective integration of aspects 
of the two communications. Group trends showed that there was a tendency 
to balance the two communications with the recent information having a 
slight advantage shortly after the communications and the earlier information 
after longer time intervals. Thus there were strong recency effects immedi- 
ately after each communication, slight recency effects 10 minutes later, and 
slight primacy effects after a week and after а month. Stability of the im- 
Pression seemed to have been achieved and there was little change from a 
week to a month. 

'The results support the conjectures that the order effects 
Communications may change in time and that the various models which the 
authors considered (a model that predicts recency effects, another that pre- 
dicts primacy effects, and cognitive balance models) are appropriate at dif- 
ferent time intervals after the communications. An implication of the findings 
is that the models should be reformulated to take the factor of time into 


account. 


of conflicting 
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A. INTRODUCTION 
ly found between intuitive 


In spi dui c 
spite of the insignificant relationships frequent! 
tures and more objective 


i м 
ся С personality gained from facial fea 
ете s of the object-persons, these impressions do show й high degree of 
the FP vy observers. Currently, there is a strong interest in identifying 
drin di of these impressions of personality which are consistent, 
esis able, or widespread, independently of whatever validity these 1m- 
Work: fa ud have. Secord (6) has systematically reviewed. most of the 
5 delh is area of interpersonal perception and has categorized the work 
atively X with two somewhat distinctive aspects of the face: (a) the rel- 
and (bj ш unmodifiable structural facial features (1, 2, 3, 4, u 9, 12) 
S eel ү ж expressions which are responses to temporary situational 
ployed p factors. (5, 8, 11). The experimental paradigm generally em- 
as inde s cu in which structural features or facial expression may be used 
ae DEA ent variables in examining their effects upon the dependent variable, 
the em of an impression of a person. Since it is important to hold constant 
E. features that are not deliberately being manipulated, the object 
he are very frequently presented in the form of photographs or drawings. 
with кеке study follows this practice in testing the hypothesis that persons 
ef 5 viated visual axes (heterotropia) are perceived as being less intelligent, 
sth er socioeconomic status, less honest, and less well-oriented than persons 

parallel visual axes (orthotropia). 

\ 


B. METHOD 


x The independent variable is one of the class 
Tuctural attributes: the alignment of the visual 


i ue 8 : 
T conditions were employed: (a) orthotropia—visual 
your pie ie eye deviating inward; (c) left exotropia—left еуе de- 
ting outward; (d) exotropia—both eyes deviating outward; and (e) eso- 
pue, 
Ж а 
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axes parallel ; (b) 
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tropia—both eyes deviating inward. The dependent variable was the bap 
tion of ratings which the observers assigned along a seven-point scale for сас 
of four dimensions defined by the following extremes: (а) mentally bright- 
mentally dull; (2) high socioeconomic status-low socioeconomic status; (c) 
honest-dishonest; (4) well-oriented-disoriented. The order in which these 
four attributes were rated was counterbalanced among the subjects in an 
attempt to control for possible order effects. 

The object persons were presented in the form of drawings which were 
identical except for the alignment of the visual axes. Each subject viewed 
only one picture in order to preclude contamination by impressions gained 
by having seen this person with a different condition of heterotropia. The Ss 
were assigned to the five object-persons in the following manner: Introductory 
psychology students (females) were assigned successively to each of the five 
object-persons going from left to right on each row in the classroom, for a 
total of 131 students (27 Ss rated the orthotropic object-person and four 
other groups of 26 Ss each rated the four heterotropic object-persons). Each 
subject was seated individually in a small experimental room at a distance 
of three and one-half feet from the six and one-half-inch drawing of the face 
of the object-person (the face subtended a visual angle equal to that sub- 
tended by a real face at a distance of five feet). The written instructions 
were as follows: "I would like you to indicate your casual impression of this 
person along the four personality dimensions Provided. You will notice that 
there are seven boxes extending between the extremes of each characteristic. 
Please place a check in the box which you feel might characterize this person 
for each of the four attributes. Please try not to let your appraisal on any 
one dimension be influenced by your appraisal in any other dimension." No 
definitions of the dimensions were provided. Though E expected that the 
"orientation" dimension would be ambiguous for the raters, considerations 
to be discussed later precluded providing a definition either in terms of visual 


space or of adjustment to reality. No $ required more than three minutes 
to complete the ratings. 


C. Resutrs 

The Mann-Whitney U Test (10) was employ 
of the difference between the distribution of ratin 
tropic object-persons and the distribution of ratings 
person for each of the four dimensions judged. Sin 
specifically the direction in which ratings to the 
will differ from ratings for the orthotropic obje 


ed to test the significance 
gs for each of the hetero- 
for the orthotropic object- 
ce our hypothesis predicts 
heterotropic object-persons 
ct-person, a one-tailed test 


~ 
pu 
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^ gap was employed. Table 1 contains p for each of the U-values. 
pial fom rae the ratings of intelligence, socioeconomic level, and ori- 
mines ӨР c" significantly for the heterotropic object-person írom the 

e orthotropic object-person. However, for the dimension of 


hone -— : 
sty, no significant difference was obtained between the ratings of the 


left А z F 
esotropic or binocularly esotropic person, and the orthotropic person: 
subjects did not rate that object- 


If Я А 

R one or both eyes diverged inwardly, the 

erson as differi Pa т : 

ied as differing significantly along the dimension of honesty from the 
ject-person whose visual axes are parallel. However, the object-persons 


TABLE 1 
PROBABILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH MANN-WHITNEY U VALUES 


Condition of alignment of visual axes of obje! 


ct-person 


1 Dimensions Left-esotropia Left-exotropia Exotropia Esotropia 
n i т а 
eigene. 0011 0450 0183 .0007 
Шол Nadie баша 0005 .0032 0310 0178 
Oei. 2148 0005 ‘0002 ‘0571 
паноа 00003 10002 10029 10003 


Wi H RS “ж * . m 
cre judged as significantly different along the dimension of honesty if one 


So both eyes diverged outwardly (left exotropia and binocular exotropia). 
синк the exception of the honesty ratings for the condition of left eso- 
а and binocular esotropia, our hypothesis was supported. 
Ne hypothesis does not specifically require that a relationship exist among 
ratings assigned to either orthotropic or heterotropic object-persons. 
Мететћејсэ», this matter seemed of sufficient interest to justify computing 
ц Rank Correlation Coefficients (10) for all possible pairs of the 
Our dimensions for each of the object-persons. Table 2 contains these tau 
Values and their corresponding Z scores. It can be seen that for the ortho- 
tropic object-person all of the correlations are positive and fairly high, a con- 


m i i i d ic 
uM which does not obtain for the ratings for any of the heterotropic 
obj . à н, 
J€ct-persons. Comparisons across object-persons revealed the following re 

ioeconomic status are strongly positively re- 


ne (a) intelligence and soc y sam: d 
not ‚ Хер: for the condition of esotropia ; (0) intel igence and honest 
Significantly related for any condition; (c) intelligence and orientation are 
Positively related for all conditions though not statistically significant for two 
Conditions; (4) though the relation between socioeconomic status and honesty 
iS not significant for any condition, it is negative for all except orthotropia 
9r which it approaches significance in a positive direction; ( e) the socio- 
conomic status and orientation relation is significantly positive for three 
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conditions; and (f) the relation between honesty and orientation is signifi- 
cantly positive for only two conditions. 

For reasons to be mentioned in the Discussion, it seemed desirable to 
partial out the correlation between all dimensional pairs that is due to the 
correlation of each of the dimensions with the orientation dimension. Kendall's 
Partial Rank-Order Coefficient (10) was utilized to this end. Table 3 con- 
tains these partial rank-order correlation coefficients for all pairs of dimensions 
by object-person. Holding the orientation dimension constant by this statistical 
method resulted in eight of the correlations changing a finite amount toward 
zero; however, six correlations increased in magnitude and one correlation 
was not affected at all (taken to three places beyond the decimal). A more 
systematic examination of Table 3 fails to reveal any consistent effect of 
holding orientation constant either upon a particular object-person considered 


across correlational pairs or upon correlational pairs considered across object- 
persons. 


D. Discussion 


It was a matter of considerable concern that no feature of the drawing 


that might obviate the possibly subtle effects of y. 
visual axes. The attaining of significant differences in ratings as a. function 
of heterotropia of the object-person (Table 1) attests to nominal Success in 
this attempt. However, it is still conceivable that the correlations among 
attributes obtained with this particular face (Table 2) might not hold for 
a more representative sample of object-persons. The only data with which 
we can check the generality of our correlations are those reported by Wishner 
(13). Though he had his 214 $5 rate eight different object-persons on 52 
dimensions, only two of those dimensions are among the four utilized in 
this experiment. With the use of a one-tailed test of significance, his ratings 
for intelligence and honesty yielded a Positive correlation рН Бап beyond 


of significance, our data for the normal 


relation of the same magnitude. This 
trelations for which со 


During the inception of the ex| 
tropic persons are perceived as 1 
because they may appear poorly 


periment, the notion arose th 
ess intelligent, perhaps this jud 
oriented in regard to visual s 


at if hetero- 
gment arises 
Pace and, in 
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th H H 
eclesie aget m i gre ауе 
of impressions as "inference based weise T "s т = 2 
каше: and CN d ase upon functional qualities, and cites such 
KS iva ie orehead being taken as indicating more brain capacity 
lips andi кш: i түе ге ан and women with thicker-than-average 
nd Е Н mout 5 yielding impressions of sexiness. For this reason the 
er nebulous dimension of orientation was included in this study. On the 
assumption that a rater might arrive at a judgment of lower-than-average 
а оп = basis of judged. disorientation, he may well judge this 
roe vem " t cing of a low-socioeconomic level, as well if he felt that 
ode as и eristics were related, which would be comparable to the “halo” 
pris зонаси intelligence and likeability obtained by Brunswik (2). He 
в: асаб. а rating on the honesty dimension consistent with his idea 
ale a intuitive relation exists between honesty and socioeconomic level. 
Ь re the ratings for intelligence, socioeconomic status, and honesty might 
e erived from the initial orientation impression. The Mann-Whitney U 
analysis of our data does not permit us to dispense with this notion, with the 
Possible exception of no significant difference between honesty ratings of the 
orthotropic and the left-esotropic or the binocular exotropic person. However, 
а Kendall partial correlation analysis (10) does permit one to hold orienta- 
e көзү: constant and to determine the extent of the relationship 
Es = tained between each of the remaining three dimensions. Examination 
| se partial correlational coefficients in Table 3 failed to disclose the effects 
uggested above of the orientation ratings upon the other relationships. 
Restricting the generality of these results is the fact that our subjects were 
nog only all females, but females of a rather restricted age range and from a` 
socioeconomic and cultural background perhaps higher than the modal non- 
academic population in the United States. Of at least equal significance is 
the fact that these female Ss were judging an object-person of the opposite 
approximately the same age as themselves. 
s responded to as though he were unintelligent, 
atus, or dishonest, it would seem that his self-evaluation 
; development would be correspond- 
dition of heterotropia (and, perhaps, 
vant, though indirect, 


Sex who appeared to be of 

To the extent that a person i 
of low socioeconomic st 
and opportunities for adequate personality 
ingly affected. Thus it may be that the con 
many other salient facial anomalies as well) is a rele 


Variable in the development of personality. 


E. CONCLUSION 


person strongly 
than orthotropic persons in regard 


Я Judgments of coed Ss of a male object- suggest that hetero- 
Topic persons are perceived less favorably 
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to inferred intelligence, socioeconomic level, honesty, and orientation. Further- 
more, the intuitive relationships manifest among the judgments of Meroen 
persons apparently do not apply to the judgments of heterotropic individua. $ 

It seems probable that the essentially derogatory evaluation of heterotropic 
persons would be reflected in their self-image and would also serve to limit 


their opportunities for social development. Thus, 
may be a relevant, though indirect, variable in th 


1 


13. 


the condition of heterotropia 
е development of personality. 
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CONFORMITY AS RELATED TO MASCULINITY, SELF, AND 
OTHER DESCRIPTIONS, SUSPICION, AND ARTISTIC 
PREFERENCE BY SEX GROUPS* 1 


Department of Psychology, Brigham Young University 


Kay H. SMITH 


A. INTRODUCTION 
of American studies in conformity under 


group pressure has been a sex difference with females conforming more readily 
than males (cf., 7, 9, 13). Research in persuasion, as well as conformity, has 
also revealed a greater tendency for other variables to be significantly re- 
lated to conformity or persuasibility among males than among females (cf. 
7). 'The origins of these sex differences have not been clearly identified. Freud 
has speculated regarding the difference in the self- and social value systems 


between males and females owing to their anatomical differences (3). He 


Proposes that, because of the nature of the resolution of the Oedipus conflict, 
ght and wrong than 


males develop a more rigid and idealistic conception of ri 
females. If this is true, then males are more likely to respond with anxiety 
and conflict when forced to choose between what they feel is right and true 
and what seems to be demanded by the social situation. As a result we might 
expect personal conflict, and thus personality variables, to become more readily 
involyed in judgments under group pressure for males than for females. 
Evidence from previous research (8) leads the writer to speculate that 
artistic sensitivity as measured by the Barron-Welsh Revised Art Scale (RA) 
might be related to masculinity or femininity of the self-concept, and thus 


to Freud’s speculations. Males scoring high on the RA tended to conform 
More under group pressure than their low scoring counterparts. At the same 
time females scoring high on the RA tended to conform less often than low 
Scoring females. Since high scores on the RA have been associated with tol- 
erance for ambiguity and preference for complex and somewhat asymmetrical 
figures; and since they also have been shown to be related to comparable 


Personality traits such as independence, creativity, and willingness to diverge 
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One of the most consistent findings 


Massachusetts, оп September 30, 
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from the norm (4); it might be reasonably assumed, therefore, = 
scoring persons would be more tolerant of their own Personality gast 
which are generally considered to be associated with the opposite -— ape 
high scoring males might be considered more feminine and high ап aa 
males more masculine than their low scoring counterparts, so far + E 
conscious self-concepts are concerned. This would place the results of e 
(8) study in line with the general finding that conformity is а somewhz 
feminine characteristic. 
The following hypotheses were proposed: 
Hypothesis 1. Scores on RA re 
and positively among females. 


Hy pothesis 2. There is a significant difference between the шша el 
RA scores to conformity under 8roup pressure for males and females, wit 
the former being positive and the latter negative, 

Hypothesis 3. There is a signifi 
linity and conformity under group 

Hypothesis 4, Identification wit 
formity Positively for males 

Hypothesis 5, Identificatio 
negatively for males 


late to masculinity negatively among males 


cant negative relationship between mascu- 

Pressure for both males and females. 

h opposite-sexed parent is related to con- 

and negatively for females, 

n with like-sexed parent 

and positively for females. 

Hypothesis б. Idealization of Opposite-sexed parent is ге] 

positively for males and negatively for females. 
Hypothesis 7, Idealization of like-sexed Parent is re] 

Positively for males and negatively for females, 


Hypothesis 8. Conformity is related significantly 
males than it is for fem 


is related to conformity 
ated to conformity 
ated to conformity 


to more variables for 
ales. 


а. Barron-IF elsh Revi 
from the Welsh Figure P 
to which the exam; 


the figure. While the origin 


Was constructed by using BW 
ize the number of items scored 


.85 with BW (12, p. 9) 


Coefficients ranging between 
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90 and .94 (12, p. 21). The scale was administered to the $$ as a group 
by projecting each figure for 20 seconds on a large screen. 

. b. Guilford-Martin Masculinity Scale (MF). This is one of the scales 
in the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN (6). The 36 items 
were selected originally on the basis of their ability to discriminate between 
males and females. The test manual reports а reliability coefficient of .82. 
The scale was administered as a separate test form and no other Guilford- 
Martin scales or filler items were used. The means for males and females 
in the sample, 22.3 and 12.6 respectively, indicate that the scale still lives 
up to its original validation criterion. 

c. Semantic Differential Scales (SD). The Ss described five concepts— 
myself, mother, father, the average person, and the ideal person—on 17; 
eight-point, bipolar adjective scales. The five summation scores, and the 
scales included in each, are as follows: (a) Evaluation—good-bad, wise- 
foolish, valuable-worthless, safe-dangerous, sincere-insincere ; (b) Vitality— 
bold-timid, young-old, warm-cold, fast-slow, strong-weak; (c) Stimulation— 
interesting-boring, colorful-colorless; (4) Humor—humorous-serious ; (e) 
Comprehensibility—predictable-unpredictable, simple-complex, usual-unusual, 
understandable-mysterious. In addition, similarity scores were computed for 
Pairs of concepts by taking the square root of the mean squared difference 
between ratings on the 17 scales. These scores were subtracted from 7 in 
Order to make them reflect similarity rather than difference. 

d. QGroup-pressure items. The group pressure items were 10 statements 
of fact and 10 statements of attitude toward aggression. They were selected 
in a previous study (10) on the basis that a high percentage of students 
similar to the current Ss had indicated that they felt that they were false. 
The conformity score for each S was simply the number of these items on 
which he indicated agreement. Twenty items on which agreement had been 
about 50 percent were used as filler items. 

€. Group-pressure situation. In the group-pressure situation, five Ss were 
seated in booths similar to those used by Crutchfield (2). In each booth 
Was a panel with five lights and one pushbutton switch. During the trial 
runs the Ss were led to believe that the lights revealed his responses and those 


of the other Ss. Actually, all the lights were under the control of E except 
witch. Instructions and items were played 


ded by pressing their switches in the in- 


terval between items if they felt the item was true. No response was required 
if they felt the item was false. For the conformity items—which were all 
worded so that the majority pretest response was false—E lit the other four 


ET one corresponding to the s 
rom a prerecorded tape. Ss respon 
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M i for t items, 
lights in arying orders, indicating agreement; while, fo he filler i d 
g! » 


cases did an § respond to a conformity item 


lights. These Tesponses were not scored as conformity. 


out a short questionnaire, These questionnaires 
were scored simply by noting the absence or Presence of Statements indicating 
suspicion, 
C. Кезит 
While the 


mean conformity Score for females w. 
males, 5.89 versus 4.17, the difference Was not sig; 
Perhaps as a result of the experimental control of h 
with regard to sex, 


r 
as higher than that е 
nificant at the .05 а 
9mogeneity within group 
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the difference between the two correlations is significant at the .05 level, 
using a z-transformation. These relationships show a direction opposite to 
that predicted. In the case of Hypothesis 6, regarding idealization of opposite- 
sexed parent, the correlation for males is significant at the .05 level. The differ- 
ence between the two correlations does not reach the .05 level of confidence. 


TABLE 1 
— SELECTED CORRELATIONS FOR THE Two SEX GROUPS 
Probability of 
r in rin difference 
Hypoth- male female between r's 
eses Variables group group shown 
1 RA correlated with MF .01 —.03 >.05 
Conformity correlated with: 
2 КА 49 25 >.05 
3 MF 05 01 >.05 
Similarity to opposite-sexed 
parent —34* .20 <.05 
5 Similarity to like-sexed 
parent —.20 .05 >.05 
6 Opposite-sexed parent-ideal 
person similarity —34* 03 >.05 
y Like-sexed parent-ideal 
person similarity —43 —46 2.05 
8 Suspicion —.36* 49 «.05 
Comprehensibility of mother —37* 15 <.05 
Comprehensibility of average 
person —.29 27 <.05 
Comprehensibility of father .20 —.21 <.10 


* Indicates significance at the .05 level of confidence. 


n a direction opposite to that predicted. 


Here also the observed relationship is i 
rted under Hypotheses 4 


In addition to the significant relationships repo 
and 6 above, Table 1 shows that, for males, conformity was significantly 
related to two other variables—suspicion, and comprehensibility of mother. 
In both instances the relationship for females was in the opposite direction, 
and the difference was significant at the 05 level. For one other variable— 
Comprehensibility of the average person—the relationships were in opposite 
directions and the difference was significant at the .05 level, although neither 


Correlation individually reached the .05 level of confidence. The relationships 
9f comprehensibility of father with conformity are shown 1n Table 1 to 


Provide a comparison with those for comprehensibility of mother. The dif- 
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ference here approached, but failed to reach, the .05 level. In no case did a 


Е : Б 
variable correlate significantly with conformity at the .05 level in the femal 
sample. Hypothesis 8 can be considered supported. 


2. The Factor Analysis 


To summarize the interrel 


А , 
ationships among the variables, particularly 
among the SD variables, a prin 


cipal components factor analysis was conducte 


TABLE 2 
GS GREATER THAN .30 ох THE First Four Factors 


Variables and loadings 


VARIABLES WITH LoapIN' 


Factor 


1 Male МЕ 72; 


Humor of mother —-69; Evaluation of mother —.48; Comprehen- 
sibility of mother —33 = " 
1 Female MF .84; Comprehensibility of mother 7—44; Evaluation of average ре 
son .32 


2 Male Conformity 73; Comprehensibility of mother —.62; Vitality of ideal pet” 
son 43; Vitality of father 41; Stimulation of average person .32 


2 Female Vitality of Mother —.83; Mother-ideal similarity —.57; Conformity 55; 


Stimulation of mother —49; Mother-father similarity —45; Self-mothet 
similarity —34 


3 Male Suspicion 86; C 
mother —.31 
3 Female Suspicion 81; 


onformity —34; Vitality of ideal person 32; Vitality of 


аре person .68; Vitali 
45; Stimulation of id 
+ Female RA .39; Comprehensibility of ideal person 
father —37 
Note: Variables are listed in descendin d i their 
1 ц d in d E order of the absolut tude of 

or loading, Variables in italics are those used to match the nell ‘and female 
actors, 


for each sample sepa 
utilization of the requi 
of any given factor. Thi 


eir highest loadings, 
aded most highly, 
One of the most striking thin 


is very little similarity between 
on the variables which served 
congruence at all. In only 


as well as the factors ОЛ 


A o 
match, there is almost n 


one case—comprehensibility of mother on factor 


| 
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—does a variable have a loading above .30 for both groups on the same factor 
with the same sign. Apparently the dimensions, among the measures used in 
this study, which most nearly represent conformity, RA scores, MF scores, 
and suspicion are quite different for males and females. 

A test of Hypothesis 9 is found through inspection of Table 3. Here 
the pattern of dissimilarity between the two groups is replaced by one of 


TABLE 3 
VARIABLES WITH LoADINGS GREATER THAN 30 ON SELF-EVALUATION FACTORS 
Factors 

— Variables 5 Male 5 Female 6 Female 
Self-ideal similarity 39 39 — 
үе тане amiy 359 — — 
шшер similarity 387 85 — 
М, -mother similarity 82 65 (—.29) 
жей similarity 49 55 — 
м other-ideal similarity .62 .59 — 
деше! similarity AS 32 = 
кенен similarity (.30) 57 —41 
yos mation of self 77 — «67 
eqality of self 7% 31 45 
НЕБА of self 1 73 = 
Eomprehensibility of self .58 = = 
sunluation of mother — pe 33 
comaladoh of mother —37 43 = 
Soe rehensibility of mother = AT P 
шабон of average person — 57 —4%® 
со mor of average person — (—26) 31 

mprehensibility of average person — cae 80 
"onformity (—.20) (.20) 34 


om .20 to .30 inclusive have been given in parentheses 


Note: All factor loadings fr х 
‚20 have been omitted for clarity. 


t к ч 
9 allow comparison across factors. Loadings below 
Considerable congruity. Factor 5 male is characterized by high loadings on 
Self-ideal similarity, self-mother similarity, self-father similarity, and the 
Self-description scores on evaluation, vitality, and stimulation. Factor 5 female 


also shows high loadings on the similarity variables, but the loading on self- 


evaluation is conspicuously missing. The second female factor, 6 female, shows 


the high loading on self-evaluation, but is without the high loadings on sim- 
ilarity with the ideal person and with parents. Apparently, for males eval- 
Uation of self as good or bad is very much concerned with discrepancy from 
an ideal, while for females such is not the case. The correlation between 
Self-ideal similarity and self-evaluation was „74 for males and .12 for females. 


г correlation for males is significant at the .01 level, as is the difference 
etween the two correlations. The correlation for females is not significantly 


different from zero. Hypothesis 9 is supported. 
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"Table 3 gives further information about the differences between males and 
females with regard to conformity. On factor 5 male the lo 
ity, while small, is negative. On the other hand the loa 


ables in the female group. 
Four of the five factor pairs ni 
congruency for the two grou 


e following: esteem for the average persom 
and self-father-ideal-person 
and the ideal person loaded 
person, while for females 
of esteem for the average 
oadings for both groups 0" 
r high loadings. For males 
M ЙЫ imulation of mother, mother-fathet 
similarity, and mother-j imilari one of these were matched in the 
ing for the female group was 0” 
or area of difference between males 
regard for mother, as well as in regard for self 
r in terms of an ideal, while females focus on humor 


designed to define dimensions of self-other regard, 50 
ation of the factors will be attempted, 


D. Discussiox AND CONCLUSIONS 


cen the two sex grou me 
4 PS may have ; ated so 
of the expected relationships, T TS: ашшы 


While the data rather 


the self-involvement in d 
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ries or artistic sensitivity as measured by the Barron-Welsh Revised 
anite cie or е with the masculine stereotype as measured by the 
s ila scale of the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors, GAMIN, 
Dedi: cx aem of these differences. The correlation between RA and 
мота г the = group did reach significance at the .05 level. This 
КЫ e is pe at contradictory to the findings of Golann (4) although 
e a use con ormity under group pressure as à variable in his research. 
apparent association of suspicion with higher conformity for females 


is interesting in light of the findings of Allen (1). He found a reduction 


TA 3 »! 3 ; 
nformity among a suspicious group of females although their conformity 


в" was still higher than that of а control group. 
са ар themselves more directly in terms of an ideal which, 
e rem icated, may lead them to reject conformity. On the other 
n i ra seemed to fit in more readily with a positive self-image for 
ye P e ictions about self-parent comparisons and conformity based on 
4 implistic feminine role identification hypothesis were not adequate to ex- 
Somers relationships shown by the data. Graham and Taylor (5) found 
they ni ly anxious males conformed less than those low in anxiety, which 
ШЫ шш as indicating a defense against appearing neurotic. It is pos- 
чек at in the present study males who identified with their mothers put 
extra effort to appear masculine and independent in the social group 


of the experimental setting. 

" qm it should be noted that the sex differences found in this study 

od probability arise, for the most part, from the cultural stereotyping 
roles and should not be expected to generalize to dissimilar cultures (14). 
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THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF THREE DIMENSIONS OF 
LEADERSHIP RESEARCH* ! 


Department of Psychology, University of Illinois 


Terrence R. MITCHELL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


to leadership (4, 7) led to a new 
logists did not agree, however, 
group members, 


Dissatisfaction with the trait approach 
tactic focusing on leadership behavior. Psycho 
on the best source of this data: nonparticipating observers, 
or group leaders. 
" The use of observers is perhaps best exemplified by the work of Bales (1). 
ue means of a detailed observation system, Bales analyzed the behavior of 

ewly formed laboratory groups and discovered that the individual who was 
both the best idea man and the best liked member was the best leader (i.e. 


Performed better). 

M oce: studies by Hemphill and Coons (5) u 
escription Questionnaire which was distributed to grou 

which the members rated how often their leader used particular behaviors. 

The leader who was high on both Consideration and Initiation of Structure 

seen as the best leader. 

The research by Kahn and Katz (6) used data gathered from a question- 
naire distributed to industrial supervisors Or leaders. The two main dimen- 
sions of leader behavior described are called Job-centered and Employee-cen- 
tered and, in general, the latter supervisors tended to have higher productivity. 
First, different methods are used in gathering data 
about leader behavior. Second, two main dimensions of leadership behavior 
ate found consistently : a task dimension and an interpersonal dimension. Third, 
different studies indicate that different leadership behaviors are most effective. 


ted here attempted to assess the construct validity of 
tioned above, as well as a measure of 


Fiedler and his associates (3). Three 


sed the Leader Behavior 
p members and on 


b . 
chaviors was generally 


Three points are clear. 


Nos research presen 
216 EWS leadership dimensions men 
group climate" frequently used by 
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s and 
i inati nstructs 4 

г d Group Atmosphere). This Combination of cei ta 
an A 

havior, ai urement procedures allowed us to use a нн TA 
= di ol Validity design (2) to determine the validity of the 

Analysis o у 


Method 1 Method 2 Method 3 
EF а, 
XX С ^ B c B 
Method 
1 
Method 
2 
Method 
3 
FIGURE 1 
Design op THE Stupy yer- 
— ser 
Method $ Leader-rating; Method 2, Member-rating (X); Method 3, ps ©, 
rating (X) rait A, terpersona] Behavior; Trait B, Task Behavior; IR Vari- 
Toup A losphere. : eliabilities ; ЖҮ, Onvergent Validities; ZZ, Metho 
ance; W Д Divergent Validities, 


Figure | shows this design, Accordin 
Construct Validity, (a) t 


tive 
Е to Campbell and Fiske, for rela 
Variance, (b 


hod 
he reliability values should be greater than met 


the 
ent validities should be Ereater than zero, (с) 


€ greater than divergent validities, (d) the не 
п method Variance, (e) all wert 

(f) Symmetrical method variances should ò 
equal. The results should indi e, therefore, the degree to which ratings | 
various Constructs n the method Of measurement whit 
was used, 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 105 American male University of Illinois students; 35 
three-man groups participated in a 30-minute construction task. The leader 
was randomly selected and isolated from his members before the task. He 
was given five minutes to examine the task instructions and the task itself 
which was the Kenner Panel and Girder Building Set. His job was to 
supervise construction of three specified buildings in a 30-minute time limit. 
During the 30 minutes, the members were at no time allowed to see the 
building plans. Also, the leader was not allowed to aid physically in the con- 
Struction of the buildings. Pretests of this task indicated a large amount of 
reported variance in both task and interpersonal behavior. Two observers 
viewed each session through a one-way mirror. After completion of the task, 
the members were again separated from the leader and questionnaires were 
administered. 


2. Measures 


f The task-related and interpersonal-related behaviors were assessed by using 
items from the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) of 
Hemphill and Coons (5). Eight items that had previously loaded highly on 
the Initiating Structure dimension and eight items that loaded highly on the 
Consideration dimension were used as indicants of task-related and inter- 
Personal-related behaviors. All items were checked for applicability to а lab- 
Oratory setting. They were of the following form: The leader was concerned 
only with his own ideas and viewpoint: a = very true of him; b = generally 
true of him; c — moderately true of him; d = seldom true of him; and e — 
Not at all true of him. The eight item scores were summed for our construct 


Measures of task-related and interpersonal-related behaviors. 


The measure of group climate used was Fiedler’s “Group Atmosphere” 
tems of the following form: 


Measure which is composed of 10 bipolar i 


pleasant :——2——:—1——:—1— :—:—: unpleasant 


The 10 items were summed for our measure of the group climate construct. 


3. Measurement Methods 


After the task the leader, his two members, and two observers rated the 
leader on the LBDQ scales and the Group Atmosphere. The observers had 
Some previous training with the questionnaire in pilot sessions. 
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Method 2 Method 3 


В ху 


Method 


.62 


FIGURE 2 


F ĪNTERCORRELATIONS 


TABLE о 
= 05-325; p — 01-418. 


rds significant (л = 35): р 


DET 
Measures usin Member and observer reliabilities 
interrater reliabilities, "Thes i 

the Spearman Br 
observers (.46, . » and .62), although 
Considered, inc i 


(.59, .78, and .58), 


are also extremely a 

ngles approach the v4 

of discriminate validity. rec? 

out. The correlation M 

ОГ is significant for all the 

Cteromethod corrections for | 
[ 


ЕЛ 
Sas ЭА 


Persona] Behayj 
same two variab] 
between the he 


[ 
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кү rated Consideration and Group Atmosphere in a manner which 
hie iie oem degree of similarity between the two variables. However, 
мч ы psc ations between Consideration and Group Atmosphere across 
i m to indicate that the leader, the members, and the observers 
ed these traits differently. 
еа validity diagonals lend support to the above interpretation. 
eden : t i coefficients is significant at the .05 level and none of them 
Mo es p he .01 level. The evidence for construct validity is, therefore, 
me He t owever, the construct validity correlations between members 
sede S E considerably higher than those between the leader and 
v iion the leader and the observers. These results also indicate that 
rs perception of the three traits was different from the members’ 
tine Sie ioe » is tentatively suggested, therefore, that the leader's 
mmis ju gus these three traits was dissimilar to the method used by 
фе eios and observers. The members and observers, of course, were rating 
avior of the leader, while the leader used a self-report method. 


D. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 
amine the reliabilities, and 


The major purpose of this study was to ех 
d in current research on 


ни validities of certain measures used 17 
«ө ФА ће results presented indicate that the variables under consider- 
had ees epe and interpersonal-related behavior and group climate) 
oi = v y low reliabilities and an almost complete lack of relative con- 
af ds es ity. There is also evidence that the member and observer ratings 

ame stimulus were more similar to each other than they were to the 


ratings made by the leader. 
e results from this study are based upon d 
жол situation by ad һос group members. The leaders were also arbi- 
Prise So cn rather than elected or appointed by management. On the 
tes and, the data do seem to indicate that an investigation must proceed 
к XEM when ratings of one type or another are used. It is apparent 
due n erent methods of observation produced different ratings at least for 
rican subjects in the setting described. Inferences made from these ratings 


Should, therefore, be judged accordingly. 


ratings of a relatively short 
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NORMS, DEVIANCE, AND SPATIAL LOCATION* 


Department of Sociology, Syracuse University 


MARK ABRAHAMSON 


with the assistance of 
Joan K. SMITH 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Studies of communication networks, showing the effects of spatial locations 
upon role differentiation, may be viewed as microscopic parts of a large body 
of ecological-behavioral literature. A clear association between social and 
spatial locations is consistently observed in social stratification studies in the 
United States (6); and the popularity of students in residence halls (10) 
and the initial prestige of sororities on a campus (3) are also seen to be 
related to spatial location. In brief, certain spatial positions are frequently 
associated with higher rankings in either leadership, popularity, or prestige. 
However, since the early Park-Burgess premise that “social relations аге... 
inevitably correlated with spatial relations” (12), there has been interest in 
the direction of causality involved: do spatial arrangements produce social 
rankings or do spatial arrangements merely reflect social rankings? Causality 


is problematical, whether the spatial-social relationship observed is in a com- 


munity, dormitory, or small group. This paper is directed at the question of 
causal direction, focusing specifically upon the role of spatial location in a 
four-man communication network. 4 

The exploratory work of Leavitt, best known of the communication net- 
Work studies, showed that members of a network typically perceived the 
Occupant of a central position as being the leader (9). When centrality was 
extreme—such as in the X-shaped wheel network—the high centrality 1n- 
cumbent was seen as the leader better than 90 percent of the time. The im- 
Plication is that centrality caused, or produced, the leader. Further support, 
though of a conditional nature, is presented in Shaw’s four-man network 
Studies (13). The findings of Berkowitz are even more convincing. Subjects 
Were given a personal ascendency test before being assigned to positions in the 
network. High ascendency subjects placed in the central position were ob- 
served to act in a dominant way- However, by the third trial, low ascendency 
subjects acted equally dominant when placed into the central position (5)- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп October 11, 
1968. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 
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Thus, whether the dependent variable is leadership or dominance, centrality 
appears to play a causal role in all o£ these investigations. 1 
The implication of a number of other studies, however, is that spatial 


He reports that the leader typically took the end—or high centrality— position 
Which was left vacant for him by other members of the group (15). Similarly, 
Hare and Bales report a significant tendency for high 
indicated by personality tests) to select domin 


"high talking seats” (8). The Conclusion to be drawn from Sommers, Hare, 


iously established social 
embers, 

atible if conditions can be found 
atial position and leadership goes іп 
n to find the same two variables reversing in 4 
causal sequence, however, and it is our hypothesis that the spatial causality 
inference is a "methodologica] artifact" of the network studies, The basis for 


this hypothesis can be clarified by further examination of the communication 
network designs, 


These different conclusions are not incomp 


ty networks—those in which 


H nt . р 
w a single position is centrally 
all positions are instructe, 


d to direct their communication 
C is normatively defined as the 


anged so that the only communi 
iti the center. The enclo- 

: Possibility of deviant com- 
munication directly between Persons in peripheral 


ze communication, minimizing 


pare 
» Вгоир members’ дайга" 
; and personality Characteristics canno 


example, subjects Were asked, 
leader? If so, who?” (9, p. 42), 
pends upon how leadership is co 


— 
eee BÉ 
—————— 
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however, and there are a number of criticisms. Most importantly, members' 
з have been shown to be relatively insensitive to influence (7). 
ship Man te inconsistency in the literature over the components of leader- 
indes e is probably the most consensus that, whatever else it may entail, 
p must, by definition, refer to influence (4). 
eiiis study to be reported here, subjects. were placed into positions. in a 
нй pecus but there were no partitions, they were not physically 
"v: ге ч they were permitted to communicate verbally. Thus, deviation 
ficiis vitaem norm was structurally possible. In an earlier sequel 
неты : y, it was found that if central position incumbents possessed per- 
en es a that were inappropriate to lead, they did not emerge as 
" pat ers (1). Therefore, all subjects in this experiment were matched 
personality characteristics 1n order to hold personality variations 
Constant, 
PY ae aia. the previously offered criticisms, our conceptualization of leader- 
uf its atures influence as the primary component. Introducing the possibility 
ther viance, however, suggests that ability to control interaction js also a 
es ae of leadership in this situation. Toward this end, leadership is mea- 
in stir d influence and a variety of control measures, specifically discussed 
ollowing section. 
В. METHOD 

Ы pe a sample of 200 male undergraduates, 84 were assigned to positions 

aie our-man "Star" communication networks. The central position was 
osition B was directly across from C, and positions A and D were adjacent 


to B, at an angle facing C. Subjects were selected and assigned according to 


two criteria: first, members of each group were previously unacquainted ; 
arianism and 


Second, members of each group scored comparably on the authorite 
dominance scales given prior to the experiment. (The second criterion was 
'mposed to prevent the anticipated consequences of uneven distributions of 
these traits within a group-) 

In 14 “norm-imposed” control groups, subjects were told to direct all com- 
munication to the central position, C. In seven experimental groups, 


Munication norms Were imposed. Thus, position C had spatial centrality in 
ly in control groups that the spatially central 


groups of both types; it was on 
Position was normatively defined as the network “nucleus.” 

All four-man groups worked on the same tasks, but the order of presen- 
tation was systematically varied in order to eliminate serial order effects. In 
Sach task, group members were initially presented with an ambiguous stimuli ; 
two TAT sketches and a dot test containing 625 black dots scattered without 


no com- 
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ў tions 

and were under аю 
` stimates 
upon adjectives and estimate 


ary measure of leade 
between individual a 
ndividual's influence $ 


e 
rship, was operationalized by E. 
nd group decisions (16). On N- 
core was the number of де 
Consensual list. Distance in we 
direction— between individual and group judge 
In order to make influence а. 
Éroup members later received an influen 


А ntro 
tercorrelations among all co 


С. RrzsurpTs 
The influence and 


by task, in Table 1, 
In the nonnormative ex 


Tm : ted, 
Control scores of subjects in Position C are presen 


‚ А ions 
perimental groups, only the Percent of all directio 


. В сё, 
lgnificant Variation from task to task. The T 
rank of C, the primary leadership index, remained relatively stationary. Fu 
ther, the median j i 


id not Significantly differ from E 
ed of any Position if į vere randomly cog? 
atively Oriented to position C, th 
А Ot typically behave as the leader. B 
-Imposed Control рү, ; ce scores of the occupan 

Ent pattern, Specifically, the median 
was initially i distribution of influence 
as from 2.1 to 2.7. "Thus 
fluence leader, By the pe 
ant decline in the influence rank 0 
central Position was no longer differ 


influence rank of E 
ranks among Positions A. B, and D f 
in the contro] groups i 

ond task, however, t 


here was а Signific 
C, and the influence 


associated with this 
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TABLE 1 
INFLUENCE AND CONTROL or Position С 
% of total 
T Median influence — 76 of interaction % of directions interaction 
ask rank of C going through C offered by C from C 
Normative-imposed groups (N — 14) 
(Control) 
: 1.6 89 83 43 
2 2.5* 85 68* 42 
3 27 81 45* 36 
Nonnormative groups (М = 7) 
(Experimental) 
T 24 87 64 E 
2 2.3 . 88 58 41 
З 22 81 34* 39 


* Indicates significant change from preceding task measure. Significance determined 


at .05 level by Walsh Test. 
entiated from the influences associated with noncentral positions in the net- 


work. 
'The diminishing influence and control of centrality incumbents, partic- 
ruent with 


ularly characteristic of the nonnormative control groups, is cong 
the results of preceding studies (1, 3). It may be interpreted as further indi- 
cating a general tendency for spatial arrangements to be of greatest impor- 
tance in shaping social relations at the very onset of interaction. In the 
experimental groups, however, the absence of imposed norms mitigated even 


the initial effects of spatial arrangements. 


D. Discussion 
When partitions were removed in face to face networks, the incumbents 
of spatially central positions initially emerged as influence and control leaders 
if imposed norms specifically defined their position as central. Without im- 
Posed norms, influence—the primary index of leadership—was evenly distrib- 
uted among all positions. ‘Thus, position C did not produce influence leaders, 
even initially, without supporting norms. There was a tendency, however, 
for the spatially central position to remain as the focal point. Specifically, a 
disproportionately high percent of the total communication exchanged in- 
volved position C and a high percent of all the direction still came from this 
central position. The high communication involvement, detached from in- 
fluence, suggests that spatial centrality by itself may produce only high 


participation. 
ed groups frequently report the 


Studies of role specialization in newly form 
r ho is neither well-liked nor 


existence of a “high participator” ; a role player W 
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instrumentally effective (2, 14). If newly formed groups are observed over 
a limited time span, Marak indicates that the active participant is frequently, 
but incorrectly, identified as the leader. This is due, he asserts, to an “ice- 
breaking” effect. When strangers are put together, the talkative individual 
is the ice-breaker who reduces everyone’s anxiety (11). Over longer time 
spans, he tends to be silenced, as first socioemotional and then effective task 
leaders emerge. To ask member perceptions in specially formed groups is likely 
to lead to an identification of the active participant. It may be proposed that 
nominated leaders in Leavitt-type designs are these active participants rather 
than the influence leaders. 


It may be concluded that, without deviance-restricting partitions and im- 
posed norms, the central position encourages its incumbent to play the ice- 
breaking role: that is, the role of active participant. This is not to be confused 
with leadership, however, and the even distribution of influence ranks indi- 
cates that leadership is not produced by the spatially central position, per se. 


E. Summary 


This paper examined the effects of positional centrality upon influence and 
control in face to face communication networks. The results show that cen- 
tral position incumbents were influence leaders only when their centrality 
was normatively imposed. When norms were absent and members were struc- 


turally free to interact, high centrality incumbents were high particip. 


ators 
and focal points, but not influence leaders. 
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EVALUATIVE BIAS IN GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL 
COMPETITION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Texas 


Davi S. Dustin! AND Henry P. Davis 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Several researchers have found that competing groups tend to evaluate their 
own products more favorably than their opponents evaluate them. In the Rob- 
ber’s Cave study (4), groups of boys who had already been in competition 
for several days engaged in a contest to see how many beans each boy could 
pick up from the ground in a limited amount of time. Afterward, when an 
image said to represent a boy's collection of beans was presented by means of 
an overhead projector, members of that boy's own group tended to give а 
higher estimate of the number of beans shown than did members of the op- 
posing group. The evaluative bias effect was also obtained in a number of 
studies on teams of adults participating in human relations training exercises 
(1). 
Of what factors is this biased evaluation a function? One likely factor 
would seem to be degree of competitiveness. However, when Ferguson and 
Kelley (2) attempted to minimize competitiveness by giving their pairs of 
teams instructions which did not mention competition, they still obtained the 
evaluative bias effect. This finding suggests that it may be difficult to influence 
groups’ evaluative bias by manipulating degree of competitiveness. 

Another possibility is that the group context is crucial for the effect, and 
that competing individuals do not bias their evaluations to the extent that 


competing groups do. This is the possibility explored in the present study. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


A total of 140 men enrolled in introductory psychology at the University 
of "Texas volunteered to take part in the experiment in return for class credit. 
Of these, 50 made up the 25 competing pairs of individuals. Since one mem- 
ber of a pair failed to follow instructions, that pair was omitted from analysis, 
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Each pair then had the task of dividing 100 points between the two designs 
on the basis of their merit. If they agreed that the two designs were of equal 
merit, they were to give each one 50 points; if they agreed that one was su- 
perior to the other, they might give one 75 points and the other 25 points, 
and so on. 

After this assignment of points was completed, subjects returned to the 
large room and rated—on 15 seven-point bipolar scales—the person with 
whom they had just bargained. These scales were adapted from Wilson, Chun, 
and Kayatani (5). Those authors divided the scales a priori into four cat- 
egories. The categories and the present bipolar versions of the scales they 
included are (4) personality traits—anxious-calm, independent-dependent, 
and gullible-skeptical ; (b) sociometric traits—likable-unlikable, unpleasant- 
pleasant, and unfriendly-friendly; (c) ability traits—unintelligent-intelli- 
gent, effective-ineffective, and inefficient-efficient; and (4) motive traits— 
fair-unfair, competitive-cooperative, yielding-stubborn, and greedy-generous. 

Next, all subjects—using an identical set of scales—estimated how their 
bargaining partners were rating them. Finally—in the case of team members 
only—ratings were made of “the rest of your side" on a third copy of the set 
of scales. 


C. RzsuL.TS AND Discussion 
1. Ratings of Designs 


A team rating was the mean of the three members’ individual ratings of 
a given design on a given dimension, and team bias scores were derived from 
team ratings. Thus the terms “group ratings" and “group bias scores” as used 
in this paper should be interpreted to mean averaged ratings and bias scores 
of individuals in groups. 

Bias scores were derived in the following way. For each pair of opposing 
individuals or teams, one bias score was obtained for each dimension by sum- 
ming the two own-product ratings and then subtracting from this sum the 
two other-product ratings. For example, if both sides favored the same design 
by the same amount, this would be completely attributed to a true difference 
in quality and the bias score would be zero. It is only when one side gave its 
own product a higher relative rating than the other side gave it that the bias 
score is greater than zero. Finally, if one side gave its own design a lower 
relative rating than the other side gave it, the bias score is less than zero. 

Bias score means and standard deviations for all three of the dimensions 
upon which the designs were rated are shown in Table 1. As would be 
expected from the fact that a team rating was the mean of three member 
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ratings, the standard deviations for 
smaller than those for individual bias 


TABLE | 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, ANI 


D MANN-WHITNEY U FOR Bras Scoresa 
Groups Individuals 
Dimensions M SD M SD U 
Overall value 2.31 1.47 —0.63 2.80 64,5%% 
Originality 1.80 1.65 —0.96 2.73 71,0%% 
Creativity 1.13 1.86 —1.08 2.58 $5,556 
aà For each pair of Opposing sides, the bias 


Product ratings on a dimension minus 


sion. Since 11-роїпї scales Were used i 
to —20. 


** 0 < 01, two-tailed. 
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difference appeared on only one scale: team members rated the other as more 
“greedy” than individuals did (t = 3.4, df = 132, $ < 01). In accord with 
expectation, this was one of the motive traits of Wilson et al. (5). Neverthe- 
less, only one significant difference out of 15 is close to the chance level. 

With regard to subjects’ estimates of how the other was rating them, team 
members thought they were being rated more “efficient” than individuals did 
(t= 2.2, df = 132, $ < .05). Again, only one significant difference out of 
15 could easily have occurred due to chance. 

Finally, a comparison was made of team members’ ratings of their bargain- 
ing partner and the same members’ ratings of the rest of their team. Here four 
of the 15 comparisons reached the .05 level of significance. Members rated 
“the rest of their side” as more anxious (¢ = 4.2, df = 83), more unfair 
(t = 2.5, df = 83), more competitive (2 = 5.1, df = 82), and more stub- 
born (¢ = 2.2, df = 84) than the bargaining partner. The last three of 
these are considered “motive” dimensions by Wilson е? al. (5)- 

In conclusion, under the conditions of this study, evaluative bias seemed 
to be at least partly due to group factors, since it was stronger in competing 
groups than in competing individuals. Furthermore, evaluative bias did not 
seem to reflect a general idealization of the team by the member, since he 
could rate even an opponent as more fair than his teammates. Possibly the 
team member felt constrained by his teammates to overevaluate his team's 
product, while at the same time he resented this constraint. 


D. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which the bias 


previously found in competing teams! evaluations of their products also occurs 
for competing individuals. One hundred and thirty-eight college men formed 
15 competing pairs of three-man teams and 24 competing pairs of individuals. 
Each side designed a dormitory, then rated both designs on overall value, 
originality, and creativity. Overevaluation of the product of one's own side 
was found to be significantly greater, at the .01 level, on all three dimensions 
for competing groups than for competing individuals. In addition, team mem- 
bers rated their teammates significantly more anxious, unfair, competitive, and 
stubborn than they did an opponent with whom they had bargained. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of a 
standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can 
be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indi- 
cated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publica- 


tions Service. 
———— 
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AN ATTEMPT TO CROSS-VALIDATE EYSENCK’S 
HYPOTHESIS REGARDING THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN EXTRAVERSION AND 
TOUGH-MINDEDNESS* 


Department of Psychology, Pahlavi University, Iran 


A. H. MEHRYAR 
„———==== 


Having established his two-dimensional system of person 
k! has tried to link the two systems by postulating а positive 
relationship between extraversion (E) and tough-mindedness (Т). His general 
hypothesis is that “tough-mindedness is а projection into the field of attitudes 


of the extraverted personality type, while tender-mindedness is a projection 


of the introverted personality type.” "The reasoning behind this contention runs 
of control over 


as follows: Tender-minded attitudes reflect a higher measure 
one’s basic sexual and aggressive urges, and thus require а greater amount 
of socialization. Socialization is achieved through conditioning of a classical 
type and introverts, by nature of their central nervous system functions, condi- 
tion more easily than extraverts. Consequently, other things being equal, intro- 
verts are more likely to become oversocialized and tender-minded than 


extraverts. 

Eysenck? has summari 
hypothesis. Other workers, however, have f 
(Siegman?). The present note reports an attempt to cro 
hypothesis in a nonwestern cultural setting. 


аве 


ality and social 


attitudes, Eysenc 


zed a number of studies which lend support to his 
ailed to corroborate his results 
ss-validate Eysenck's 
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Subjects were 69 students, male and female, randomly selected from among 
the 450 second-year students attending the various departments of Pahlavi 
University in southern Iran. They are all in their early twenties, coming 
mainly from urban upper-middle classes, and have been exposed to a more or 
less European type of education for over 13 years of their lives. Over 90 
percent of Ss were Muslims. The test battery consisted of Persian transl 
of the following tests: Eysenck Personality 
extraversion and neuroticism; Allport-Vernon 
Melvin's Inventory of Social Attitudes (as gi 
Radicalism-Conseryatism and "Tough-mindedness-Tender-mindedness. Prod- 
uct-moment correlations were calculated for the resulting 11 variables. 

There was virtually no relationship between extraversion and tough-mind- 
edness, the r being .09. "Thus, the results fail to support Eysenck’s main 
hypothesis. A corollary of Eysenck's hypothesis, linking tender-mindedness 
with religiosity, was, however, supported. The religious scale of the Study 
of Values correlated .56 (р < 01) with tender-mindedness, As many of 
the items in the T-scale refer to religious attitudes and values, the observed 
correlation is not unexpected. It can, at least partly, be attributed to the 


common ground covered by the two scales, Tender-mindedness also correlated 
with both the Economic (r= 30, 

values. Radicalism, on the other h 
the Aesthetic value (r= .39 


ion correlated signif lv 
with the Political value (r= .30, p< 01). b 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, 07 refining what we 
think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained by 
communicating directly with the investigator 07, when indicated, by request- 
ing tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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LIFE-SPAN EXPECTATIONS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
EXPECTANCIES OF UNDERPRIVILEGED AND 
MIDDLE-CLASS ADOLESCENTS* 1 


V.A. Hospital, Sepulveda, California; San Bernardino, California 


——— MÀ 


SEYMOUR L. ZELEN AND GARRETT J. ZELEN 


The antipoverty program has taken the theme “A rising tide of expecta- 


tions." Since human behavior to а large extent is determined by future per- 
spectives and the perception of long intervals of time 9 # 5 it seems important 
to understand personal and social-class differences in expectations from life. 
Other studies have related social-class and time orientation? but the compar- 
ison of perceived life-span to perceived relative achievement has not been 


investigated. 


The present study reports the differences between two groups of eighth- 


graders on Life-Span Expectations and Achievement Expectancies. Each group 
contained 100 subjects, equally divided between sexes, randomly selected from 


the total eighth-grade population of two schools. One school population was 
predominantly Negro and lower-class, while the other was white and upper- 
у ceste. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп June 2, 
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line above stands for 
› Where are YOU now? Put à mark on the 


E 
€ second dimension measured Present achj 


ative to Perceived 
total life-achievements. ie, а Perceived Social-achievement Scale, 
tion asking for rating on the 100mm line for 
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MYTHOLOGICAL ETHNOCENTRISM AS A DETERMINANT 
OF INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES* * 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami at Coral Gables 


James T. TEDESCHI,? PETER CHRISTIANSEN, JOANN Нова, 


AND James Р. САНАСАМ 


the attitudes, beliefs, and cus- 


Ethnocentrism refers to the tendency to use 
5 for judging other nations ог 


toms of one's own nation or culture as the base 
groups. People who are most ethnocentric are also more prone to believe their 
society's myths,* adhere to perceived norms more rigidly, and expect others 
to do the same, have simpler cognitive structure? and are less tolerant of 
ambiguity." If the individual's own nation's history and values are misper- 
ceived and/or idealized, a mythological frame of reference is used in making 
judgments about other nations’ behaviors. Such a process can be called “mytho- 


logical ethnocentrism.” 

The present study attempted to relate an 
story to his attitudes toward contemporary 
If mythological ethnocentrism mediated this relationship, more knowledge of 
history was expected to be positively related to empathy toward the actions 
of other countries and, conversely, less knowledge of history was expected 
to be positively related to disapproval of the actions of other countries. 

Two tests which consisted of 25 items each dealing with knowledge of 


American history (AH) and corresponding international attitudes (IA) were 
constructed. Formulation of the corresponding items on the tests Was guided 
if a person believes 


by the hypothesis of mythological ethnocentrism. Thus, 


individual’s knowledge of his 
country’s hi international events. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 2, 1969. 
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that the American Revolution was a majority revolution, it was —— 
that he would be more likely to oppose minority revolutions in other m— 
However, if the individual knows that the American Revolution was ie e = 
and carried out by a minority, he might be more empathetic toward co 
tions. 
sil cicer their responses to the items on a five-point Likert scale 
from true to false on the AH test and from agree to disagree on the IA test. 
The most "correct" answer for the AH test was scored 1 and the most 
"incorrect" scored 5. "The ТА test was scored to be consistent with the AH 
test. Thus, agreement that minority revolutions can be justified was scored 1. 
Low scores on the AH test showed good knowledge, 
IA test showed tolerance by the subjects. 
Introductory psychology students were te 
again four weeks later with the order о 
subjects present for both sessions, 
The AH test correlated .65 о 
related .60. The correlations 
(2 < .001) for the second admi 
A breakdown by sex indica 
males and .67 for females о 


while low scores on the 


sted on the first day of class, and 
Í the tests reversed. Of the 100 
61 were males and 39 were females. 

ver administrations, while the ТА test cor- 


between the AH and IA tests were .38 
nistration.’ 


second administration. 
One year later, a replication was performed with 22 males and 16 females 


enrolled in introductory psychology at New York Community College. The 
test order was reversed for half of the subjects, 


A correlation of .51 (p < .01) 
was obtained between the AH and IA tests, 
The results Support the 


notion of the mediational # 
ethnocentrism” as a dete 


tminant of international atti 
Graduate School of Arts & 
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PATTERNS OF PUNISHMENT AND REACTIONS 
TO THREATS* ^? 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami 


—— 


JAMES САНАСАМ? JAMES Ta TEDESCHI, THOMAS КАШЕҮ,? 
AND SVENN LiNDSKOLD 


—À 


Horai and Tedeschi® found that variations in threat credibility (the prob- 
ability of the stated punishment being levied in the event of noncompliance 
to the threat) directly effected the subjects’ compliance. The present study 
tested whether the patterning, as well as the probability, of punishment affects 
behavioral compliance to threats. 

In the Horai and Tedeschi study, 10 percent credibility was established by 
punishing only the fifth of 10 noncompliances ; 50 percent credibility involved 
-numbered noncompliances ; and 90 percent credibility 
resulted in all but the fifth noncompliance being punished. Tedeschi, Powell, 
Lindskold, and Gahagan™ found that variations in the patterning of 50 per- 
cent credible promises to cooperate made no difference in subjects’ reciproca- 
tion of cooperation. Similarly, the present study varied the patterning of 
percent credible threats by meting out punishment on the first five, the last 
five, or on all even-numbered occasions of 10 noncompliances. Five- and 20- 
point punishment levels were employed, and the design included a no-message 
control condition. The experimental task for the 40 male subjects was 150 


= 5,5 


Prisoner's Dilemma trials. The payoff matrix values were: R= = 


] 

= —5, P = —4 [see Horai and ‘Tedeschi? for a complete description of the 
procedure employed]. Ё electrically controlled all events and simulated the 
play of the subject’s opponent so that threats were sent, and punishments 


————— 
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Su " Zasshi 
delivered, in such a way as to fulfill the criterion of each subject e 2а 
, à à 
threat 10 times; the threats were sent by the simulated player to the su j 
on certain predetermined occasions. The threat read, 


“If you do not make 
choice 1 (cooperation) on the next trial I will take (5/20) points away from 


your counter.” Subjects were required to select one of three replies — 
intent to: make Choice 1, make Choice 2, or not to reveal their kir poeta 
The E competed on all threat trials but was 25 percent cooperative о 
all 150. 

Analysis of variance showed 
results, that subjects complied 
five-point punishment; but pa x 
pliance. There were no signific all strategy choices. 


Although there were no differences on the frequency with which each of the 
three reply messages were used, subjects Prevaricated more frequently (№ < 
:006) when using the "Choice 1" reply if punishment was 20 than if it quus 
five points. Low punishment produced more covert defiance (competing 
after the “not-reveal-intentions” teply) than did 20-point punishment (p< 
.002). 

On a Postexperimental Se rating, both even-numbered 
(X = 2.90) and last-five (Х = 2.50) subjec 
potent (5 < .05) than did the control group j 
first-five group CX = 0.80) was intermediate а 
gests a primacy effect in determining Potency 
withholding reward or punishment power,? 
even-numbered punisher, 
ance, and the punisher wl 
ances were both perceive 

Finally, the finding t 
overall than were the threat- 
notion that threats autom 


; in confirmation of Horai and Tedeschi’s 
more (5 < .001) to the 20-point than to the 


tterning of credibility had no effect on com- 
ant effects on subjects’ over: 
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MENTAL ILLNESS IN FOUR CULTURES*' 


Graduate School of Social Welfare, University of California 
— —— 


Harry H. L. КїтАХО? 


——— 


A. INTRODUCTION 


'The question of cross-cultural comparisons in mental illness has always 
been an intriguing one, but theoretical, technical, and methodological prob- 
lems have usually limited the development of such studies. Simple problems 
of communication have led to increasingly complex ones— definitions, concepts, 
and samples are difficult enough to handle within one culture, let alone bring- 
ing in another. Nevertheless, the importance of comparisons is such that stud- 
ies must be conducted, and this research is one attempt in this direction. 
'The basic purpose of this study was to compare mental illness between 
cultures. Definitions, reactions, use of resources, and the “paths” to the men- 
tal hospital constituted phase one of the study. The second phase dealt with 
the hospitalization itself, while the final step analyzed the life of the patient 
after his release The study is developed in the conceptual framework of a 
process: that is, the emphasis is not on causal factors of mental illness per Sey 


but on what happens to an individual after he begins to exhibit “crazy be- 
]ture becomes ap- 


havior.” Under this perspective, the importance of the cu 
parent—the definitions, the resources, and the treatment are entwined within 


the context of culture. 


B. METHODOLOGY 


1. Sampling 


"We wanted to hold ethnicity and "type of mental illness" constant, and 


to vary the cultures ; therefore, We chose Japanese living in Los Angeles, 


Hawaii, Tokyo, and Okinawa. The diagnostic category was schizophrenia, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп April 2, 1969, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 
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an and Okinawa, 
- Los Angeles and Tokyo are ur- 
nawa, while the degree of psychiatric so- 
as different in the various cultures, 
In a previous study (1) the author found a relative consistency in gross 
epidemiological rates of hospitalized schizophrenics among the Japanese in 
Los Angeles, Hawaii, and Japan, Further, the Japanese in California ranked 
among the lowest in terms of menta] illness when compared to groups such 
as the Chinese, the Negro, and the Caucasian, Therefore, the generalization 
was that the Japanese Were a very low Stroup when evaluated by official sta- 
tistics. 

Time and cost Problems affected sample size for this study. Original plans 


called for 60 interviews at each site, divided equally by sex among individuals 
between the ages of 21.45. os Angeles, 30 


Instead, we ended with 47 for L 
for Hawaii, and 48 for Japan i = 60) was con- 
in the research. 


ducted by 
NEST age differences did not 
significantly alte; the Tesponses, 
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ilar to the other settings except for its lesser number of beds. The data from 
Japan were drawn from à semiprivate facility, the Oizumi Hospital, which 
draws its clientele primarily from the Tokyo area- 

Although all of the hospitals emphasize treatment, they serve mainly as 
custodial facilities for large numbers of individuals diagnosed as mentally 
ill. The most common mode of treatment was chemotherapy; and all of the 
hospitals were staffed by psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, nurses, 
and custodial personnel. 

C. RESULTS 


The results are presented by section, with a summary table for each. 


1. Work History 


The respondents (a parent, sib, or spouse) Were asked to go back about 
one year before the onset of the “G]Iness” as the framework for their responses. 
In terms of differences among {һе four subcultures, the following general- 
izations appear appropriate (see Table 1): that in terms of work, Los An- 
and Hawaii and Okinawa were similar. Conversely, the 
rms of items; ly 


(the per- 


geles and Hawaii, 
greatest difference is between Los Angeles and Japan. In te 
2, 4, and 9 showed significant differences among at least three sites 


centage figures are sometimes deceptive, sinc 


small). 
TABLE 1 
Work HISTORY 
Percent yes response only by patient's family 
Patient's prehospitalization Los Angeles Hawaii Okinawa Japan 
condition № =41 № = 30 N = 60 № = 68 
1. Employed 70> 470 aga 77 
2. Steady employment 40° 37% 482 76 
3, Promotions 7 12 4 22 
4, Job losses 79¢ 67° 642 96 
5. Jf unemployed, did he try for job 15° 125 5+ 67 
6. Fired 20 18 5) 0 
7. Quit 52 73 48 46 
8. Loss of job due to 
interpersonal conflict 59 0 20 17 
9. And/or intrapersonal conflict g7a.v-c 17 33 18 
10. Satisfied with employment 50° 5+ 72 80. 


Note: AM figures of significant differences at the .05 level or better, Ns may vary by 
ачап depending оп relevance and codability. 
Е Significantly different from the figure to the right. А 
2 Significantly different from the figure twice removed to the right. 
е Significantly different from the figure thrice removed to the right. 
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2: Family Variables 


Questions relating to the family were asked from both the A UM 
perspective and the Point of view of the patient (P). The following е 
izations appear appropriate (see "Table 2): In terms of area, Los ae 
and Hawaii, and Los Angeles and Japan were similar, Okinawa was the 
unusual site, since its responses consistently varied from the other three sites. 


TABLE 2 
ЕАмпу VARIABLES 


Patient's prehospitalization Percent yes responses by patient's family 
family situation 


Los Angeles Hawaii Okinawa Japan 


1. Intact family 


68b 58а 98а 57 
і 21 

2. Extended family 21 19 8 
3. Family difficulty (P) 63 68а 17a 46 
4. Close family 39b.c 312b 97a 74 
5. Forced dependency оп family 44a 14b 25a 48 
6. Close friends outside of family (P) 26 14a 40 23 
7. Friends Japanese (P) 84 71 All All 

Note: (P) = Patient, 


ure to the right, 
Ге twice to the right, 
Te thrice to the right. 


3. Onset of Mental Illness 
sed on the Most recent as the point 
appear appro- 
eaS Were quite 
» Los Angeles and Japan 
a, 6b, and 6f showed many dif- 


5 Illness and Symptoms 
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TABLE 3 
Onset OF MENTAL ILLNESS 
Percent yes response only 
Variable Los Angeles Hawaii Okinawa Japan 
1. Japanese terms for crazy 238 0 All All 
2. Professional and technical terms used 11 + 24 1 
3. Much interpersonal conflict (P) 49b 50% 23 34 
4. Family understanding of peculiar 
behavior 47 430 872 65 
5. Reaction to family negative (P) 34 68 71 76 
6. Did the family turn to the following 
people for advice? 

a. Friends and relatives 472006 102 79 20 

b. Neighbors 10 0 8 4 

c. Ministers 10 3 6 5 

d. Physician 28° 33b 295 7 

e. Social worker 11 17 6 10 

f. Psychiatrist 26nb,c Е 1002 2 

g. Employer 0 0 6 5 

h. Police 20° 10 8 2 


Note: (P) — Patient. 

a Significantly different from the figure to the right. 

b Significantly different from the figure twice to the right. 
© Significantly different from the figure thrice to the right. 


TABLE 4 
PREHOSPITALIZATION 
Percent yes responses only 
Items Los Angeles Hawaii Okinawa Japan 

A. Opposition to hospitalization by: 

1. Family members 14> 4 0а 1 

2. Patient himself 43b 555 68 57 

3. Friends 0 0 0 0 
B. Primary decision for hospitalization by: 

4, Family 68b.c 87 95 89 

5. Self 15b 3 0 2 

6. Others 17 10 5 9 
C. Steps to hospitalization: 

7. Voluntary commitment 420.6 4790 9 5 

8. Family committed 46b 402 88% 55 

9. By agency 12° 13b 4a Aa 
D. Current family feelings about 

commitment: 

10. Right course 91 93 98 98 

11. Do the same thing again 89 100 — n 

12. Patient still in the hospital зва 97 100 


a Significantly different from the figure to the right. | 
» Significantly different from the figure twice to the right. 
с Significantly different from the figure thrice to the right. 
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TABLE ; 
ILLNESS ANp SYMPTOMS 


Percent Yes responses only 
Variables Los Angeles Hawaii Okinawa Japan 
1. Multiple hospitalization 67b 63 42 58 
2. Presence of the following Symptoms: 
ithdrawa] 912,c 71 76 62 
B Violence 47 47 43 39 
© Hallucinations 78а, 46а 80a 56 
D. Delusions 67 76 84a 56 
E. Seizures 21 3 7 17 
F. Depression 69c 53u,b 81а 24 
G. Suicide threats 41 32 E 38 
H. Suicide attempts 34 14 22 28 
L Bizarre behavior 76b 68 51a 81 
J. Of those Working; job difficulties 45b,c 61a 100a 74 
K. Of those going to School ; schoo] 
difficulties 43 32b 100 80 
L. Nervous 542b 261,0 91а 61 


ignificantly different from 
ignificantly different from ¢ 


One Outcome of the research w 
nese Patients in the Los An 


culture, Furthermore ata $ 
that once a Japanese Bets to the hospital, h 


* 
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and withdrawn from social contacts. Our research team met with several lo- 
cal ethnic church groups who have since made regular visitations to the hos- 
pital; they bring Japanese food, reading materials, and talk with the mental 
patients. 


TABLE 6 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


Percent yes responses only 


Items Los Angeles Hawaii Okinawa Japan 

1, Racial discrimination 2 0 = = 
2. Close contact with patient in 

the hospital 69 70 — 78 
3. Infrequent family visits to hospital 

(one or less per year) gorbe agp 178 0 
4, Infrequent visits by friends 80 942 73 83 
5. Regular letters 31€ — 91% 3 
6. Home visits (P) 75». 61 938 21 
7. Family expects à permanent discharge 50 33 — 55 
8. Plans made for discharge 37 305 — 58 
9. Positive feelings about the patient now 

that he is in the hospital 61 53 — 69 
10. Feelings different from when he was 

first committe 580 50% 23 48 
11. Сап hospital situation be improved 64b. 50 36 32 
12. Participation in work at the 

hospital 88% 452b 97* 77 
13. Active role in his ward 4210.6 13 225 2 
14. React to hospital visits 

negatively (P) 330 278 2 12 


Note: (P) — Patient. 


7. Cultural Differences Between Japanese and Hawaiians 


The data in ‘Table 7 compare Los Angeles and Hawaii. The relatively 
dense ethnic concentration of the Japanese in Hawaii is reflected in the ques- 
tion referring to neighbors (item 4) ; but, generally, there was à high degree 


the two sites. A degree of dissatisfaction with the hos- 


of agreement between 
of Hawaiians who felt that 


pital can be inferred in the very low percentage 
hospitalization helped the patient. (item 10). 

In summary, the greatest number of similarities was between Los Angeles 
and Hawaii, and Hawaii and Japan. The greatest number of differences was 
between Los Angeles and Okinawa, and Okinawa and Japan, with Los An- 
geles and Japan, and Hawaii and Okinawa falling in between. It is difficult 
to arrive at an overall meaningful generalization, except one that deals with 
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acculturation (to American norms), so that urban sites (Los Angeles and 
Tokyo) and American sites (Los Angeles and Hawaii) appear to have much 


more in common than the nonurban, non-American (Okinawa) site. Oki- 
nawa is consistently different from all of the others, 


Los Angeles Hawaii 

1. Dominant language English? 49 40 
2. Major food Japanese? 76 94 
3. Reading material primarily English? 62 85 
^. Neighbors non-Japanese? 55 16* 
5. Participate in ethnic festivities (eg, Nisei Week? (P) о 95 
6. Internalize anger? (P) 37 23 
7. “Old style” Japanese? (P) 53 66 
8. Identify with other Japanese in Cases of 61 32 

discrimination? (P) us 
9. Family typically Japanese? 54 
10. Did hospitalization helps (P) 2 p” 

* Significant at the .01 leye], 


Р OWS а paral] 
‘side the family, The two ©] Pattern — 


tenuous relationships, While the Т, 
: o nd Oki 
fell ыы Ку Okinawa sam; 
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The outbreak of “mental illness” is similarly perceived in all four settings. 
The most common description of the behavior in Japanese was *Ki-chi-gai," 
which means "crazy"; the most commonly used American term was also 
“crazy.” Very few of any of the groups used such professional terms as neu- 
rosis (noi-roh-zch, in Japanese), psychosis, or schizophrenia. 

Invariably, the crazy behavior lead to heightened conflict in already weak 
family relationships. Families in all of the sites reported the use of argument, 
discipline, appeals to shame, cajoling, and whatever other sanctions to try to 


change the behavior of the patient. The harder they tried, the less effective 
ted that the patient 


it appeared to be; and, eventually, most respondents repor 

began to turn against the family, with the feeling that no one really under- 
stood. There was also some evidence that the more “American” families were 
less understanding than the “Japanese” families. 

Primarily because of the lack of the effectiveness of their attempts, families 
then turned to other sources for help. Some families attempted to gain assis- 
tance from as many outside sources as possible; others were quite selective. 
Generally, all of our respondents used certain resources minimally—neighbors, 
ministers, and employers were among the least used. Social workers, physi- 
cians, and police were used a little more frequently than the above-mentioned 
resources; while the most frequently used were friends, relatives, and psychi- 
atrists; but, even the latter group were used in varying degrees, depending on 
the subculture. For example, psychiatrists were turned to most frequently in 
Hawaii and Okinawa, but much less frequently in Los Angeles, and almost 
not at all in Japan. Similar discrepant patterns Were also found in the use of 
friends and. neighbors. 

Our consultants in Okinaw 
are known to be used by people in difficulty, but none of our resp 
public mention of them. In Okinawa, a folk religion priestess, Miko, is known 
to be consulted by people with unusual problems, while the Kahuna, or witch 
doctor plays a similar role in Hawaii. It is highly probable that at least some 
members of our sample turned to these people for advice. 


a and Hawaii mentioned several resources that 
ondents made 


1. Path to the Hospital 


al could now be seen as the most viable alternative 
Generally, the family made the primary deci- 


> member usually opposed the move. 


d in the American setting; 
settings. Agency com- 


The path to the hospit 
for the members in our sample. 
sion towards hospitalization. The "crazy" 
Voluntary commitment was more frequently use 


family commitments were more typical in the Japanese 
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mitments were generally few except for Japan. The use of intermediaries in 
Japan is apparently still a common practice, 
Once the patient had been committed, 
ment that it was the right thing to do.t $ 
the same course if they had to do it over 
Once in the hospital, the formal classi 


there was almost unanimous aggree- 


imilarly, most families would follow 
again. 


erall syndrome among the four sites 


an. her hand, there Was a feeling among 
i had done all they could 
ands of the institution, "Therefore, many 


as out of their hands and 


justment were faced by the Los An- 


A Problems appear al- 
demonstrate any ca- 
the patient could at least 
aste familiar food, and find 


Point of view 
ng on each of his Propositions, 


als, crazy behavior, and crazy 
arcel of Japanese culture, Thei 


т explanations for being 


| i г al explanation is Probably at 
explanations o our afflicted s 
recently in Japan es 


3 references to animals t. 
men (especially the Ki-tsu.n 


and an hereditary taint, We 


| Ty causal 
puse is fyical of Japan, but that acculturation то American norms would 
е associated with vironmental explanation. 

Our respondents did Not r spective. The overw) 
ation—that mental 


aking over the minds of 


and the fear of bad blood 


helming major- 


illness was caused 
The majority of our sample Teported m 


ultiple hospitalizations, 
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Ъу есопотіс adversity, negative experiences, and the like. Ninety-six percent 
of our Los Angeles sample, 82 percent of our Japanese sample, and 68 per- 
cent of our Hawaiian sample supported the environmental explanation. 

А reasonable explanation for this finding is related to a "how things ought 
to be" perspective. The environmental explanation would lessen the hereditary 
stigma for the family, whereas the bad blood explanation would permanently 
affect the individual and his family’s life chances. Unfortunately, those Jap- 
anese who are hospitalized, whether in Japan or in the United States, carry 
a high degree of stigma which cruelly affects them and their families. 


3. Lack of a Mentally Ill Role 


Although crazy behavior is tolerated among the Japanese, the role of the 
mentally ill person is an unclear one. It remains a residual category; there- 
fore, the questions of how to define it, how to deal with it, and whom to turn 
to remain amorphous. Further, there is no clear role for the family in their 
treatment of the mentally ill individual.® There is the fear of stigma and the 
lack of role models, so that attempts to handle the problem are diffuse. We 
found no consistent use of any single resource in our sites—people turned to 
mystics, to neighbors, and to professionals for help. Some families followed 
a member to the hospital and lived as “camp followers,” whereas others chose 
to ignore and deny the existence of their mentally ill member. 

Under such conditions, it is understandable the rates of mental illness in 
the Japanese groups will be hidden. In a previous study (1), we commented 
on the similarity of “official rates” of mental illness among the Japanese in 
Japan, Hawaii, and the United States, and the low hospitalization figures 
but an ethnic Los Angeles social agency reported a relatively high proportion 
of mentally ill Japanese. Therefore, the “true”? rate of Japanese mental ill- 
] for most cultures, is an extremely difficult one to assess. 
Perhaps the only feasible generalization is that much of it is hidden, so there 
is a discrepancy between “official” and “real” rates. Even the professional di- 
agnostician faces some difficulty in working with this ethnic group. 

For example, one Japanese-American psychiatrist in Los Angeles reported 


to us (1): 


ness, as is typica 


ways for social interaction, it’s often 
possible psychiatric 
with 


Because of the relatively rigid, set , E 
i i 1 he role-set ends an 

sult to diagnose where t 

са н vho reacts to extreme stress 


;ns. erson V 
symptomatology begins: The P es á к 
екан of unemotional and ritualistic behavior may be relatively easy 


—— 


5 The hospitals in Tokyo and Lo 
illness to interested family members 


s Angeles give voluntary courses about mental 
E = ` 
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to diagnose psychiatrically in another culture, but for the Japanese (es- 


pecially the Issei), it's really hard to figure one Way or the other, 


The choice of Occupations is also protective for many Japanese in Los 
Angeles. The stereotyped Japanese gardener is an example of an occupation 


where the amount of social interaction can be held to a minimum and where 
“crazy” behavior can be widely tolerated, 


4. Basic Similarities 

In spite of the many differenci 
lies in the similarities of 
Hawaii, Okinawa, or Japan. He is generally 
a lonely, isolated family. The isolation 


Tessive aspect of our findings 
ill, whether in Los Angeles, 


a lonely, isolated individual from 
appears to have been a long- 


illness is apparently not a major reason for the isola- 
tion. "Therefore, there may Бе a degree of validity to the everyday expression 
of "crazy individuals" coming from “crazy families,” 


From the lonely individual, lonely family complex, there 
actions that can be us oses. For all of 
our study, there was | york, and predic 


concern of families revolved around employment, 


term pro- 


arises a series of 
the Japanese in 


tably one major 
Demotions and 


| a "publie nature” that Something was 
wrong. Typically, most of the families 


а apanese Prescriptions 
hard,” “ga-man” ( 


internalize, such as, 
conditions) ; 
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an ability to 
nder adverse 
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ure,” 
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К next step, The is 
more sharply into foc 
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Family tolerance and denial is also related to the high degree of stigma 
held by the Japanese towards mental illness. It is, therefore, understandable 
that families do their best to handle the problem themselves without using 
outside resources. Strong families and wealthy ones may be able to “protect” 
their mentally ill without resorting to hospitalization. 

It is in these areas of stigma, high family tolerance; and the negative val- 
ence of hospitalization that our evidence does not fit too well into the model 
of mental illness as proposed by Scheff. He sees the development of а “men- 
tally ill career" as а developmental one, shaped through labeling, stereotyping; 
reward, punishment, and restricted opportunities. ‘There is an implication © 
so that the use of professionals, the labeling, and the hospital- 
ization validate а career pattern for at least some individuals who may not 
really be “mentally ill.” But our data from the Japanese culture show the 
extreme resistance of at least one ethnic group to develop such a mentally ill 


role. They resist the move towards professional labeling and categorization 


until the behavior literally tears the family apart. Ву then, it may be “too 


late," so that once à Japanese is hospitalized, the chances of recovery may be 


slim. However, once he is hospitalized, he does acquire the characteristics of 
Ап interesting de- 


ill role, which for many becomes permanent. 
velopment in California is the current move towards early release of patients 
{тот the hospital. From our research. on the families of these patients, we 


would hesitate to applaud such a move unconditionally. 


“railroading,” 


the mentally 


E. SUMMARY 


In summary, We have presented a study that compares mental illness among 
bcultural differences, the reactions and resources 


four cultures. In spite of su 
used were much more similar than expected. ‘The nature of the illness (schizo- 
phrenia) and the process of handling residual deviance may explain the sim- 


ilarities. 


Acculturation is apparently not too important in the treatment of the se- 


verely mentally ill. Because behavior labeled as mental illness is not consistent 
public behavior, а for exposure for correction, for change for mod- 
eling, and shaping a at " culturable," so the definitions and the sub- 
sequent handling fall back to а basi ч which. may in turn 
reflect an almost universal reaction to behavior that is dysfunctional and not 
well understood. People use stereotyped role prescriptions ; they turn to ex- 
perts” of whatever qualifications, a s, they are forced to send 


nd as each fail 
the patient another steP along the path to institutionalization. Finally, when 
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the beset person loses his job and disrupts family life, the move towards hos- 
pitalization becomes highly probable, 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF INTERCULTURAL 
INSIGHT AND EMPATHY** 


San Francisco State College and American University of Beirut 


Henry Слу LINDGREN? AND JOSEPH MARRASH 


— 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Fundamental to success in transactions of all types is the ability to under- 
stand and predict the behavior of others. The problems involved in such 
understanding and prediction are eased considerably when participants in a 
transaction are members of the same culture who not only share a common 
language, but also share implicit values, attitudes, and social perceptions. 
Members of the same culture are also likely to be familiar with the behav- 
ioral styles that prevail in, or are characteristic of, their culture; and this 
knowledge helps reduce the proportion of false predictions, thus making the 
transactional process more efficient. Within cultural boundaries, there is usu- 
ally enough similarity between autostereotype (the image one has of oneself) 
and heterostereotype (the image one has of others) to make communication 
and mutual understanding possible, and most people learn enough information 
about the prevailing interpersonal differences among others in their culture in 
order to construct a variety of heterostereotypes that can be used appropriately 
in different situations. 

Transactions among persons and groups from different. cultures do not 
have these initial advantages of shared similarity and of familiarity. Under 
such circumstances, information needed to construct new sets of heteroste- 
reotypes can be acquired directly through interpersonal contact, or indirectly 
through hearsay and the mass media of communication. In fact, heterostereo- 
types acquired indirectly may sometimes be a better basis for intercultural in- 
sight than more direct exposure to the behavior of the other, as Gough (5) 
found in an experiment in which American students attempted to guess the 
questionnaire responses of Italian subjects before and after they had seen the 
Subjects! performance in filmed interviews. There is, of course, à great deal 
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of variation among individuals and groups in the extent to Which exposure 
to information about other cultures is sought and assimilated, and there is 
also considerable variation with respect to the accuracy of the heterostereo- 
types into which this information is organized. 

The present study addresses itself to the question of variations in hetero- 
stereotype accuracy. Specifically, it is concerned with differences in the amount 
of intercultural insight displayed by certain ethnic groups in the Middle East 
and the degree to which the groups are reputed to be “oriented to the West.” 
Presumably, the more Western the orientation of a group, the more likely its 
members are to seek out and expose themselves to information about the peo- 
ples of the West. 

A Western-oriented group would therefore attem 
curate heterostereotypes of typical members of Western cultures. 
group that was not so oriented would be less interested in 
tion, or would avoid doing so, and as a result would m 
types that would be less valid. 

A personality Survey conducted by Jamison and Comre 


Ё Y (7) provided the 
тауу material that made the Present j i 


еті nvestigation possible, Jamison and Com- 
теу administered the Comrey Personali of American and 


British subjects. Responses to the sca d, and differences 
between the two groups on 52 pers 
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The 24 pairs of traits constituted the Intercultural Insight Questionnaire, 
hereafted referred to as ICIQ? 

The rationale underlying the questionnaire is that subjects interested in and 
familiar with British and American people would be more successful in de- 
termining which one of each pair of traits is characteristically British and 
which is characteristically American than subjects Jess well acquainted with 
the two peoples and cultures. 

The following hypotheses were tested in the present study : 

(a) Subjects representing various ethnic groups will show differences in 
scores on the ICIQ in terms of the extent to which they are “Western-ori- 
ented”: that is, in terms of the extent to which they are interested in and 
favorably disposed to values and mores characteristic of Northern Europe 
and America. In the Middle East, Armenians are noted especially for West- 
ern orientation, and Christian Arabs are reputed to be more favorably ori- 
ented to the West than Moslem Arabs. It was therefore predicted that Ar- 
menians would score higher on the ICIQ than Christian Arabs, who in turn 
would be expected to score higher than Moslem Arabs. 

(b) Americans will score higher on the ICIQ than members of other 
cultural groups because 1) as members of one of the cultures concerned they 
should be better able to recognize traits that are “theirs” and 2) the need 
to distinguish between one’s own cultural group and other cultural groups 
who share the same language is likely to be stronger than the need that non- 
speakers of the language have to make such a distinction. (The same hypoth- 
esis could be made with respect to British subjects, but an insufficient number 
were available for purpose of study.) 

(c) Females will score higher than males. From infancy onward girls 
tend to show a higher degree of social interest than boys and tend to be more 
interested in social success. The fact that girls get better school marks than 
boys of the same level of measured achievement may be attributed in part to 
their greater interest in and mastery of social skills (4). It is quite likely that 
empathic ability plays an important part in these successes, although research 
with measures of empathy has shown only a slight superiority for women (2, 
8). In any event, the greater interest females show with respect to social 
relations would suggest that they might do better in a task involving inter- 
cultural insight than males would. 

(d) Scores on the ICIQ will be positively correlated with scores on a 
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measure of empathy. The assumption here is that the individual who is ei 
figuratively, to put himself “in the shoes of another” is also the one who wi 

be able to display the intercultural insight needed to identify Personality traits 
associated with one national group or another. Some findings suggesting a 


in a study conducted by Aamiry (1), who noted a correlation of .33 between 
the ICIQ and Elms’ Empathic Fantasy Scale (3) for 30 female Jordanian 
university students. However, the relationship fell just short of the five per- 


B. METHOD 
Instruments used were the ICIQ 
EFS (3), a set of 10 statements desi, 


spersed with 10 filler items in order to o 
and counteract response bias, 

The two questionnaires were administered to 31 
Lebanon: 87 Armenians (39 male, 4 
22 female), 113 Arab Moslems (63 


7 Secondary students in 
8 female), 69 Arab Christians (47 male, 


male, 50 female), and 48 Americans (26 
male, 22 female). Apart from a few exceptions, the аре range of the samples 


was 16 to 18 years. All groups were reported by their instructors to be com- 
petent enough in English to understa on the two tests, However, 


Subjects were encourage. Word in the questionnaires 
that they did not understand О, Subjects were asked to 


at was more typically American than 
British, 
C. Resutrs 
An analysis of variance of ICIQ Scores showed that differences among the 
four ethnic groups were signif 


iai т analysis showed that Arab 
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fidence (2 = 4.91 and 6.02). Although female subjects tended to score higher 
than males, the difference was significant only at the ЛО level (F = 3.68, 
with 1 degree of freedom). The ethnic-sex interaction was not significant. 
Pearson product moment correlations between the ICIQ and the EFS Scale 
were an insignificant —.03. The corrected split-half reliabilities of the ex- 
panded EFS and the ICIQ were .52 and .49 respectively. 


D. Discussion 


The results support the first hypothesis to the extent that the Armenians, 
who are reputed to be the most Western-oriented of the Middle East group, 
score significantly higher on the ICIQ than do either of the Arab groups. Al- 
though the Christian Arabs do better than the Moslems, as predicted, the dif- 
ferences were not significant. Furthermore, the mean scores of the two Arab 
groups are very close to chance. 

The second hypothesis is strongly supported by the results. The higher 
scores made by the American subjects indicate that the ICIQ does have а 
moderate degree of validity as a measure of culturally differentiated charac- 
teristics in the sense that American subjects can discriminate between pet- 
sonality dimensions that are more typically American and those that are more 
typically British. 

"The third hypothesis receives only weak support, as is characteristic of com- 
parative studies of empathy among the sexes. However, Hassani and Kadi 
(6) found, when they administered the ICIQ to 120 English-speaking non- 
American and non-British secondary school and university students in Leb- 
anon, that the mean score of females on the ICIQ was 14.4, whereas that 
for males was 12.6, a difference that was significant at the .01 level. Any 
explanation of the differences between the findings of this study and theirs 
must be speculative. ]t might be assumed that the presence in their sample 
of better educated students (who would be more familiar with English and 
would have more exposure to appropriate information) might make some 
difference, if it were not for the fact that the researchers were unable to find 
any significant difference in ICIQ scores between subjects at the two educa- 
tional levels. 

'The fourth hypothesis received no support from the findings. It may be 
that the interpersonal empathy measured by the EFS is unrelated to cultural 
insight. 

A further examination of Aamiry’s (1) findings is in order. She obtained 
a test-retest reliability of .62 for the original 10 items of the EFS, in contrast 
to .52 obtained by the present authors for the expanded 14-item form. She 
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also obtained a test-retest reliability of .65 for the ICIQ, in contrast to the 
-49 obtained in the present study. Àn explanation of these differences, which 
may also shed some light on the failure of the 


fourth hypothesis, is that the graduate students who administered the ques- 
tionnaires in the present study encountered д num 
Subjects to participate at an optimal level. Questio 
of any type are relatively unknown to the average Middle 


can only speculate 
zh the motions of Cooperating, but either 


on the other hand, administered her 


questionnaires individually to a select 
group of university students, Her group was undoubtedly more competent in 
English than were the non 


y students in the Present study. 
ompetence—would affect the reli- 


terpersonal empathy and intercultural insight are pos- 
itively related is therefore still a viable one, even though the Present study 
does not lend it any support. 


with the behavioral styles of different 
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British was administered to American, Armenian, Arab Christian, and Arab 
Moslem secondary students in Lebanon. Subjects were asked to indicate the 
trait in each pair that was more characteristic of Americans. Americans scored 
significantly higher than the other groups, and Armenians scored significantly 
higher than Arab Christians, and Arab Moslems. Differences between Ar- 
menians and Arabs were consistent with the hypothesis that reputed orienta- 
tion to the Western world (ie. Northern Europe and America) would be 
related to intercultural insight as indicated by the ability to discriminate 
American from British characteristics ; however, differences. between Arab 
Christians and Moslems were insignificant and mean scores for these two 
groups were close to chance. Females scored higher on intercultural empathy 
than males, but the difference was significant only at the ЛО level. Another 
study (6) that included university, as well as secondary, students in the sam- 
ple, however, found a significant difference in favor of females. No relation- 
ship was found between scores made on the ICIQ and a test of empathy, al- 
though a previous exploratory study had found indications that intercultural 
insight and empathy might be positively related. 
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THE EFFECT OF LANGUAGE ON VALUES 
EXPRESSED BY BILINGUALS* 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous study of this topic (1) significant differences occurred in the 
scores on a test of values when Arabic-French bilingual students were tested 
in Arabic and in French. However, no differences in value scores were found 
when Arabic-English bilinguals took the test in their two languages. It was 
postulated that these results could be explained in terms of methods of teach- 
ing the two languages, as well as the prestige associated with French Janguage 
and customs in that particular society. 

The present study examines this hypothesis in à society in which no par- 
ticular social rewards are associated with the second language. The subjects 
of this investigation were Afrikaans-English bilinguals from secondary schools 
in Cape Town, South Africa. In a study of the effect of language on the ex- 
pression of attitudes and on recall (3) Doob found no significant effects of 
language on either attitudes or recall for a group of Afrikaans students tested 
in English and Afrikaans. He concluded that the two languages at that time 
(1956) enjoyed equal status in South Africa and that there was no high in- 
strumental value attached to the knowledge of English as in other parts of 
Africa. 

Similar conditions obtain in the Cape Town area today: to be bilingual is 
useful, but neither the English language nor the adoption of English cultural 
values holds any particular advantages- 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


"Three groups of 14- and 15-year-old students were used: 30 bilingual stu- 
dents from a dual medium school (Afrikaans and English) were matched 
with 30 unilingual students from an English medium school and 30 unilin- 
gual students from an Afrikaans medium school. The bilingual students came 
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from mixed marriage (Afrikaans-English) households where both languages 


were spoken. Afrikaans, however, was in most cases the dominant language 
for the bilinguals. 


2. Material 


English and Afrikaans versions of Dennis! Uses Test (2) were presented 
in the classroom. The test measures the relativ: 
expressed in answers to 50 open ended questi 
of objects, people, and events. For example th 
question “What is a young man for?" 


e strengths of seven values as 
ons concerned with the utility 
€ answer "to serve God" to the 
would be scored "Religious." 


3. Procedure 

The bilingual students were t 
first occasion and a year later in 
took the test in their respective 
scored by the author, 


ested in either English or Afrikaans on the 


the other language. "The unilingual students 


languages. The test was administered and 
an Afrikaans-English bilingual. 


C. RzsuLTS 


Each subject’s answers were classified into the seven value categories and 
an unscorable answer category. The total scores of the three groups on each 
category, converted into Proportions, are Presented in Table 1, The scores of 
each subject on each category were compared with the scores of the matched 


subjects and in the case of the bilinguals with their own scores in the two 
languages by means of 2 tests. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION ОЕ PROPORTIONS oF 


Answers IN E1cut "VALUE" CATEGORIES 
Bilinguals Unilinguals 
Value category English Afrikaans English 5 Afrikaans 
sustentative .323* 278 316 -293 
benevolent 167* -126 169 К 
malevolent 043 056 .024* 057 
hedonistic 152 152 149 135 
religious 033 034 1029* 1040 
esthetic - 067 069 080 068 
' hierarchical 076 1076 1068 1077 
unscorable -139* .209 165 171 
* Differs significantly from the Score 


bjects differ significantly in two value cat- 
1) and religious (5 < 01). The scores of 


ty of the Scoring system (.85-.99 for classifying individ- 
corer was deemed sufficient, 
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the bilinguals differ significantly in three value categories: viz» sustentative 
(> < 01), benevolent (? < 01), and the unscorable category (2 < .01). 
It is, however, interesting to note that on five categories—viz., sustentative, 
benevolent, malevolent (p< ЛО), religious, and the unscorable category 
the differences in scores in the two languages for the bilingual group are in 
the same direction as those between the two unilingual groups: for example, 
sustentative scores are higher in the English answers of unilinguals and bilin- 
guals than in the Afrikaans answers of unilinguals and bilinguals. This may 
indicate the influence of different value systems in the use of the bilinguals’ 
two languages, although the effects are not significant. Also Afrikaans scores 
of the bilinguals and the scores of the unilingual Afrikaners differ in only one 
category (benevolent, № < .01) and, similarly, the English scores of the bi- 
linguals differ from those of the English unilinguals only in one category 
(malevolent, Р < 101), while the Afrikaans scores of the bilinguals differ 
from those of the English unilinguals on four categories (sustentative, Ё 9 


.01 ; benevolent, ^ < .01; malevolent, Р < 01; and unscorable, ? < 01). 


р. CoxcLUSION 


The results seem to support the hypothesis that when no marked differ- 


ences exist in instrumental value or status attached to the two languages of 


a bilingual, differences in value systems as expressed in the two languages may 
exist, but significant differences are fewer than have been obtained in a situa- 
tion in which the second language carried particular social rewards. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


According to Sumner’s (17) classic definition, ethnocentrism may best be 
described as a syndrome involving at least three basic factors: (а) integration 
and loyalty among ingroup members, (4) hostile relations between ingroup 
and outgroup members, and (c) positive self-regard among ingroup members 
in contrast to derogatory stereotyping of outgroup characteristics. One impor- 
tant component of this syndrome is an acceptance of ingroup values and stan- 
dards as universally applicable. Acculturation to а social group other than 
one's original ingroup, on the other hand, involves recognition of new value 
systems sometimes unfamiliar or contradictory to those of the original social- 
ization group. Thus, extent of acculturation should be inversely related to 
ethnocentrism, or degree of commitment to à prior ingroup. 

Campbell and LeVine (5) have provided a review of social science theories 
of intergroup relations for the purpose of deriving hypotheses regarding fac- 
tors which should determine variation in ethnocentrism both within and be- 
tween social groups (3, 4). On the individual level, variables related. to in- 
group loyalty, ethnocentric hostility, and perceptions of outgroup members 
include authoritarianism, rigidity of attitudes toward deviants from social 
norms, self-esteem, and extent or frequency of contact with outgroup mem- 
bers. By derivation, individuals high on variables positively related to ethno- 
centrism should, when placed in another social group, be characterized by 
low acculturation to the new social group and by continued commitment to 


norms and customs of their original ingroup. 
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In most cross-cultural comparative research, acculturation has been studied 
in terms of the adaptation of members of small ethnic groups in developing 
countries to Western culture or the adjustment of foreign students in the 
United States (e.g., 2, 7). With the exception of a few value-change studies 
conducted among Peace Corps workers (e.g, 15, 16) and Americans? living 
abroad (e.g. 6, 8, 9, 11), little has been done to examine acculturation of 
Americans to other societies. "The present study was designed to test the va- 


lidity of the previously proposed correlates of acculturation among Americans 
living in Guatemala. 


B. METHOD 


The ability to identify correctly behavior 


patterns of the new social group 
which contrast with or are unknown b 


y the original ingroup was regarded 
as an indicator of acculturation, A multiple-choice test of this ability was de- 
ting among Guatemalan and American stu- 
criterion for inclusion of an item in the final 


measures of the social psychologi 
formance on the acculturati 
through oral interviews cons 
information on the followin 

(a) Involvement in Guatemalan culture, Е. 


{ о { а ach respondent was questioned 
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ganization memberships and social activities, consumer habits, familiarity with 
the language, and attention to the mass media of communication. Responses 
to 18 questions on these variables were coded according to the degree of fa- 
miliarity with Guatemalan culture implied by the nature of the response, with 
a total possible quantitative score of 61. It was predicted that frequency and 
extent of contact with Guatemalan social life would be positively related to 
acculturation. In fact, knowledge of and involvement in a culture were Te 
garded as so closely related that scores on this variable were considered a 
source of validation of performance on the acculturation measure. However, 
the two variables were not expected to be identical, since it is possible to par- 
ticipate in a culture without adopting its perspective. "Thus, the degree of re- 
lationship between involvement and acculturation was expected to be mod- 
ified by other attitudinal factors. 

(b) N onauthoritarianism. Authoritarian attitudes were assessed by asking 
each respondent about his evaluations of Guatemalan family structure, polit- 
ical dictatorship, permissive child-rearing, and the position of Guatemalan 
Indians. (Note that these attitude questions were related specifically to Gua- 
temalan social structure rather than to general social conditions.) The re- 
sponses to these questions were scored such that low-authoritarian responses 
received high scores; with a total possible of 11. Based on а predicted relation- 
ship between authoritarianism and ingroup ethnocentrism, low authoritarians 
were expected to perform better on the acculturation test than high author- 
itarians. Another prediction would be generated, however, by Perlmutter's 
(11) contention that some high authoritarians will adopt xenophilic attitudes 
(ie., a disposition to be attracted to things foreign and reject things domes- 
tic) in order to escape conflict with domestic authorities by displacing loyalty 
to less threatening foreign authorities. However, in another study; Perlmutter 
(10) found that xenophiles may be divided into two types—those high on 
authoritarianism and those low on the same dimension—exhibiting different 
patterns of ingrouP rejection and perception of outgroups. This latter finding 
suggests that no clear directional relationship exists between authoritarianism 
and acceptance of а new culture. 

(c) Attitudes toward deviants. Another attitudinal variable closely related 
to authoritarianism 18 strictness of prescribed sanctions to be applied against 
deviants from established social norms, and simplicity of explanations of suc 
deviant behaviors. То assess this dimension, interview respondents Were asked 
their attitudes toward Americans who "go native” in Guatemala, prescribed 


punishments for violent criminals, and ideas about the nature of Guatemalan 
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guerrillas and how to combat them (responses to the latter two being coded 
on a three-point scale of simplicity-complexity). The total possible score on 
this variable was 16, representing complex, nonrigid standards of eni 
To the extent that rigidity is related to ethnocentrism, highly unfavorable 
attitudes toward deviants were predicted to be related to poor performance 
on the acculturation measure. | 

(d) Feelings of security. To determine the extent to which each respon- 


dent felt comfortable in his daily living in Guatemala he was asked his opin- 


ions on the safety of food and water and the danger of theft and kidnapping 
for Americans living in Guatemala. Responses were coded in such a way that 
high scores were assigned to responses indicating low anxiety, with a total 


possible score of 12. Feelings of insecurity were predicted to be related to 
low acculturation scores. 


(e) Reduced commitment to original nation. Apart from his inv 
in Guatemalan culture, each respondent was also 
he was still committed to the United States in ter 
residence there, plans to return there to live, and h 


U.S. citizenship in order to evade the draft. A high score of 8 was possible on 
this variable, indicating low personal commitment to the United States. Low 
commitment was predicted to be associated with high acculturation Scores. 
(f) Social contact. Each respondent was asked seven questions regarding 
the amount and desirability of social intercourse with Guatemalans. These 
included opinions about the friendliness of Guatemalans, the appropriateness 
of fraternizing with natives, and the respondent's frequency of contact with 
Guatemalans under various social conditions. Indications of Positive attitudes 


toward Guatemalans and high frequencies of social contact were assigned high 


scores, with a total possible of 18. Contact was predicted to be positively re- 
lated to acculturation. 


Of the 386 Americans residin 
turation in the presence of ane 
consulted about arranging a p 
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s the interviewee. Interviewers 


accultura- 
ere expected to be Positively cor- 
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C. RESULTS AND DiscussioN 


The scores of the 49 Americans, 29 women and 20 men, who took both 
the acculturation test and the interview, were subjected to correlational and 
multiple regression analyses. Table 1 reports the mean and variation of scores 
on each of the measured variables. The variety of responses is indicated by 
the degree of variance of scores on each variable around a mean which is al- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

(N= 49) 
Variable Mean SD 
1. Involvement 25.6 6.2 
2. Nonauthoritarianism 6.6 24 
3. Attitudes toward deviants 8.6 24 
4. Security 5.6 2.0 
5. Reduced commitment to US. 3.8 24 
6. Social contact 13.1 3.9 
7. Acculturation 364 9.9 


ways close to the middle of the possible range of scores. Table 2 reports the 


intercorrelations among variables along with the correlation between total in- 


terview score and acculturation, and the multiple correlation value. As pre- 
dicted, all of the variables included in the interview questionnaire were pos- 


itively related to acculturation (although not all significantly so) and their 
total is significantly positively correlated with performance on the accultura- 
tion test. It is interesting that the measure of relationship between the com- 


bined variables and acculturation was not significantly improved by using 


multiple regression techniques Over the simple unweighted sum of the six 


TABLE 2 


1NTERCORRELATIONS 
Variable 2 3 + 5 6 7 
P. Queue gh 0 — 0+ me 26 Li x" 
A EID и з a 5 
* Security .29* 36* poA 
. Reduced commitment to US. 18 y 


2 Social contact 
. Acculturation 


Note: Six-variable total and acculturation: 7 = 61%* Rq123456 = 


* p <05. 
$* p <.01. 
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scores. Consistent with this, the Taw-score weights assigned to each variable 
in the final regression equation were not greatly different from 1.0,4 


Despite the relationship between each ethnocentrism variable and accultur- 
ation, the six variables are not highly interrelated amon 


social contact scores are related to involvement 
Í security. Feelings of security in Guatemalan 
ent to the orig- 
among the pre- 


rigidity of attitudes towa 
the original description 
personality (1). 


reflecting interna] i 

cting ir a tems used to measure nonau- 
thoritarianism (F= 08). Тһе i ionship for attitudes toward 
deviants is Somewhat higher (r= 12), but i i 


* regressi 
was as follows: Y’ — zi S formula 
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principal components factor analysis resulting in the extraction of four fac- 
tors, the third and fourth of which represented unique variance for the mea- 
sures of nonauthoritarianism and attitudes toward deviants (reflecting the 
low communalities of these two variables—.198 and .123, respectively) - 
Loadings on the first two factors were graphically rotated through the accul- 
turation variable in order to obtain the relative weight of each variable on 
a factor defined by the acculturation measure. The pattern of loadings on 
this factor indicates the relative degree of variation of each measure shared 
with variation in acculturation. The obtained pattern of loadings on the fac- 
tor (on which acculturation was weighted .73) supports the interpretation 
based on the first-order correlations, indicating even more strongly the sig- 
nificant contribution of cultural involvement (a= 69), feelings of security 
(а = 61), social contact (a= 60), and reduced commitment to the United 
States (a = .49), and the low relationship between acculturation and nonau- 
thoritarianism (а = Лб), or attitudes toward deviants (а = .05). 

In all the analyses, involvement in the culture consistently emerged as the 
best single linear predictor of acculturation. One component of the involve- 
ment score was length of residence in Guatemala, which is particularly inter- 
esting in light of the U-Curve theory of attitudinal adjustment to à foreign 
country (2). ‘This theory implies that ability to relate funtionally to а for- 
eign culture is curvilinearly related to length of residence because of variation 
in attitudinal disposition toward that culture which reaches its high or low 
peak during intermediate periods of residence. No such curvilinearity appeared 
in the data concerning objective knowledge of the target culture in this study. 
Across five levels of length of residence in Guatemala (ranging from less 
than one year to more than 14 years), mean acculturation test scores increased 
consistently from 25.5 to 44.4. Since Becker's work (2) dealt primarily with 


patterns of adjustment for individuals in their early years of residence in a 


foreign culture, the data for persons who had resided in Guatemala for less 


than three years were examined separately. Mean performance for residents 


of less than one year (N= 4) was 25.5, for those of one year (М = 9), 
30.3, and for those of two years (N = 8); 32.4, again consistently linear. 
Thus, to the extent that knowledge of culture patterns reflects attitudinal 


adjustment to that culture, the present data do not support а U-Curve theory 
of acculturation. 
D. SUMMARY 


The relationships between six predictor yariables (suggested by social sci- 


ence theories of intergrouP relations) and acculturation, as the obverse of 
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ethnocentrism, were examined with the use of a sample of 49 Americans € 
ing in Guatemala. The results of correlational and factor nm qum 
that actual contact with the foreign culture, especially to the extent oe it 
increases the individual’s sense of security within the new culture and reduces 
his commitment to the original ingroup, has more impact on adaptation to 
the culture than attitudinal variables. The pattern of intercorrelati s 
the predictor variables also suggests that degree of cultur. 5 
mined more by external factors (e.g., job circumstances, 
idential areas and markets, social Contacts, etc.) than by 
such as authoritarianism and rigidity of social st 
ically related to resistance to outgroup contact, 


access to native res- 
attitudinal Positions, 
andards, which are theoret- 
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EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP AND OTHER INPUTS ON 
GROUP PROCESSES AND OUTPUTS*' 
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AND THEODORE G. VENET? 


n 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Those who would maximize the effectiveness of groups must be able to 
specify a configuration of inputs which will evoke the desired outputs. Some 
of these inputs are relatively open to manipulation by experimenters OF social 
engineers, and are termed independent variables. Others are derived from the 
nature of the situation and are the “givens” which are conceived as situa- 
tional parameters or moderator variables. 

Since the number of inputs having important effects on group outputs is 
enormous, and our ability to manage more than а few at a time—either con- 
ceptually or experimentally—is limited, a strategy for coping with this man- 
ifold is essential. Otherwise, predictions of the consequences of given group 
treatments will always have to be made relative to the unique parameters 
under which they happen to be investigated and solutions to problems of 
group effectiveness sought through ad hoc empiricism. An appropriate long- 
range strategy calls for the elaboration of a comprehensive and complex 
theory of group functioning, stated in à form that can be solved on а com- 
puter. But, in the meanwhile, а shorter-range strategy is needed just to make 
progress. 

A. helpful proposal was made by Kelley and Thibaut (4), who called for 
“decreasing use of ‘surface’ and unanalyzed variables, such as grouP size, 
friendship relations, and status, and increasing concern about defining the 
basic dynamics and structural properties of human groups.” Implementation 
of this proposal manifestly involves looking inside the “black box” of social 
entities: that is, relating inputs not only to differences in output but also to 


mediating variables characterizing group structures and processes. In spite 
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of the fact that this Proposal was made more than a decade ago, little has 
been accomplished to date along its lines. For instance, Morris (5) » ж 
cently as 1966 found the occasion to point out that research has neglecte 
relevant variables, such as task characteristics and group-interaction peers a 
Leadership is an area of group psychology where it is important to specify 
the outputs resulting from a complex of inputs. It is by now a truism that 
the consequences of given forms of leader behavior depend on variables char- 
acterizing the situation. The predicament of making statements about leader- 
ship under these circumstances is aggravated by the large number of relevant 
situational variables, including group size, member Personality, group tradi- 
tions and culture, nature of the task, and so forth. Some students have initi- 
ated commendable efforts to reduce this complexity by introducing constructs 
intended to link the variables, Noteworthy here is Schutz (7) with his con- 
cept of leader as completer, and Fiedler (2), who has specified some of the 
conditions assumed to affect a roup’s amenability to a leader’s style. How- 
ever, Fiedler’s formulation is Specifically applicable only to the leadership 
input, whereas the ideal formulation would make jt Possible to investigate 


the joint effects of various inputs. Schutz’s view does have greater generality, 
but lacks clear operational definition, 


A desirable Paradigm would appe. 
of mediating variables in order to lin 
of group inputs, including independ 


ar to be one which employs a single set 


k conceptually and functionally all kinds 


outputs, 
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conditions create the need for direction and harmful when the group is self- 
directing. 
B. METHOD 
1. Task 


The task employed in this study was а modification of the “Twenty Ques- 
tions” parlor game (9) played as а three-member group task. Each group 
of a noun by asking questions of the experimen- 


was to discover the identity 
the word was 


ter, having been told at the outset that the object denoted by 
either “animal,” "vegetable," or “mineral.” The groups played against both 
а time limit (20 minutes) and a question limit (30 questions) ; they were 
instructed to attempt solving the problem with minimum expenditure of time 
and questions. A procedural rule was that at least two of the three members 
had to agree on а question before it could be posed. The words were unknown 
to any of the group members prior to the game. The discussion during the 


task was tape-recorded for subsequent analysis. 


2. Group Composition 


Each of the 76 groups consisted of three members. "Two were drawn from 
a population of undergraduates enrolled in an introductory psychology course 
at New York University. The third member, the confederate, was à grad- 
uate research assistant who was introduced as such to the other two members. 
His presence was explained by pointing out that playing the game required 
a chairman who was to ascertain agreement on questions to be asked and 
formally to pose such questions. ‘The group members were correctly told that 
the chairman had no prior knowledge of the problem solution but that he 


would join with them in trying to solve it. 


3. Input Variables 


volved three independent variables, each entailing two 


The experiment in 
task difficulty, and group com- 


contrasted treatments: leader directiveness, 
patibility. 

Leader Directiveness Was manipulated by role-playing on the part of the 
three members of the research team who were rotated among the groups as 
chairman or leader. The two roles differed in directiveness and were prac- 
ticed in trial sessions preceding the experimental series. In. the “directive” 
condition, the leader was instructed to focus his interactions on ]PA catego- 


ries 4. (giving suggestions), 5 (giving opinion), and 6 (giving information), 
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and in the “nondirective” condition on categories 7 (asking for information), 
8 (asking for opinion), and 9 (asking for suggestion). 

Task Difficulty was manipulated by varying the nature of the problem 
words. As compared to “hard” words, “easy” ones were more common in 
the Thorndike and Lorge (10) list, and appeared to be more specific and 
uncomplicated: e.g., not denoting manufactured or Processed articles. Exam- 
ples of easy words are grass and diamond; ketchup and trombone illustrate 


tions, although the words used in the experimental trials were not themselves 
pretested. 

Compatibility was manipulated on the basis of two combined variables, 
each shown to be relevant in Past research: suggestion, similar to that used 
by Schachter eż al. (6), and homogeneity of composition by sex (8). Prior 


gs, etc.), opinions (e.g., the neigh- 
nd responses to several sen- 
salient attributes of my friends are 
that the questionnaire had been suc- 
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experimenter ex- 
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inclined to believe that it was, in view of evidence of validity of the treat- 
ment in previous studies, the behavioral effect found here, and the absence 
of a cogent alternative explanation. Їп any event, the variable has been op- 
erationally defined above, and will continue to be called “compatibility-incom- 
patibility” here for want of a better designation. 


4. Output Variables 


The time required to solve each problem word was used as a product vari- 
able. Also count was kept of the number of questions the group needed to 
ask before solving the problem. A postexperimental questionnaire was used 
to secure subject’s ratings of satisfaction with participating. 


5. Mediating Variables 


Bales Interaction. Process Analysis (1) was employed to operationalize 
the group processes mediating inputs to and outputs from the group. The 12 
interaction variables were extracted by trained coders from tape recordings 
of the problem-solving sessions. Ап average interrater reliability coefficient 
of .63 was obtained for a practice set of tapes. 


6. Procedure 


Each experimental group was scheduled for a one-hour session. ‘The pur- 
pose of the study was explained as being concerned with the analysis of prob- 
lem-solving effectiveness of groups. The rules of the problem game were then 
set forth. The compatibility or incompatibility of the group was established 
during the instruction period in the manner already described. Each group 
was then given two problems in succession, one involving a hard and the other 
an easy word, without their explicit awareness of this treatment; half of the 
groups had the hard word first and half, the easy one. The confederate-leader 
was told in advance by the experimenter whether he was to act in a directive 
or a nondirective fashion, which role he played in both trials with that group 
of subjects. This procedure, therefore, yielded a balanced 2 X 2 design with 
19 groups per cell, plus repeated observations on each of two levels of a third 
independent variable (task difficulty); with the use of a total of 76 groups. 


C. RESULTS 


An analysis of variance (ANOVA) was performed over the independent 
variables of task difficulty, group compatibility, and leader directiveness for 
each of the following dependent group variables: time to solution; number 


of questions asked to solution ; the 12 IPA categories (each expressed as а 
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percentage of total interaction) ; rate of interaction (number of interactions 
per second) ; the Bales indices of interaction problems in the domains of com- 
munication, evaluation, and control (these are the ratios of "asking" to total 
interactions in categories of information, evaluation, and suggestion, respec- 
tively) ; and members’ satisfaction with Participation, studied for both con- 
ditions of task difficulty combined, with 


lower scores indicating higher sat- 
isfaction (see Table 1). In order to he 


Ip assess the relationships between 
TABLE 1 


Main EFFECTS OF INPUTS ON IPA AND OUTPUTS ОЕ Groups: MEANS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Ti 


REATMENTS 
Directiveness Difficulty Compatibility 
Variable High Low 2 High Low $ High Low р 
Outputs 
Time (sec.) 716 836 * 965 586 ы 661 891 те 
No. of questions 168 170 ns 19.) 139 азе 15.7 181 +s 
Dissatisfaction 4.08 3.65 +s — — — 3.88 3.84 ns 
IPA categories 
Shows solidarity 94 6.7 == 7.7 $3 ns 8.7 7. ns 
Tension release 3.6 33 ns 3.9 3.0 жг 4.8 21 е 
Agrees : 11.5 92 + 9.9 108 = 10.8 8.9 ns 
Gives suggestion 25.7 254 ns 24.8 264 * 25.1 26.0 ns 
Gives opinion А 9.5 9.6 ns 9.9 9.1 ns 9.6 9.4 ns 
Gives information 19.5 195 ng 20.1 18.8 ns 182 207 # 
Asks information +7 8.9 +e 6.9 6.8 ns 6.2 74 + 
Asks opinion 2.0 3.0 +s 2.5 2.5 ns 2.6 2.5 ns 
Asks suggestion 1.9 3.8 шт 2.9 28 ns 341 2.6 ns 
Disagrees _ 38 "d m 37 «5 шщ 35 57 де 
Shows tension 54 4.6 ns 5.0 5.3 ns 5.9 nm ы 
Shows aggression 2.8 3.4 ns 3.2 3.0 ns 27 3.5 ns 
Interaction rate 212 1186 * .190 204 +e 209 190 ns 
Bales problem indices 
Fommunteation 190 .320 s -249 261 ns 260 250 ns 
Ey a al ion 249 — 274 ns 251 273 ns 280 244 ns 
ontro| :080 4439 +e 119 101 ns 19 100 ns 
Note: ns = 5.7.10, B 
* b «10. 
** 5 «05 
ze b 7 01 


group process and product, product 
tween each of the Bales Categories time to soluti i 

1 ution (considere, 4 
dependent variable) ; these с i d the key 
of the input treatments, 
different parametric conditions (see "Tab 


c le 2). The actual ( 
programmed) behavior of the leader 


as contrasted with 
was studied 


in terms of the 12 Bales 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GnouP PROBLEM-SOLVING Time AND GROUP IPA SCORES 
UNDER DIFFERENT INPUT PARAMETERS 
(Decimals omitted) 


Directiveness Difficulty Compatibility 

IPA categories High Low High Low High Low 
Shows solidarity —27 0+ —13 —15 —09 —16 
Tension release —03 —29 —33 —1+ —19 12 
Agrees —55 —35 —39 —29 —3+ —38 
Gives suggestion —05 —22 —02 —20 —12 —19 
Gives opinion 19 18 16 19 23 16 
Gives information 42 35 38 55 45 25 
Asks information 09 28 25 —31 16 27 
Asks opinion —05 —09 —06 —02 —08 03 
Asks suggestion —19 —18 —14 —09 —08 —1% 
Disagrees 22 33 21 35 26 28 
Shows tension —28 —13 —32 —13 —22 —16 
Shows aggression 08 —01 03 05 11 —10 
Interaction rate —61 —36 —56 +4 —45 —52 


Note: r= 19,0 < 105 7 = 22,р<.05; г 29, p < .01. 


categories of interaction which he, the leader, initiated ; these data were sub- 
jected to the same analysis of variance and correlation procedures noted above 
for the total group and are presented in Tables 3, 4, and 5i 

In the discussion of results, ANOVA differences in IPA variables will be 
mentioned if they are statistically significant at the .10 level or beyond (two- 


TABLE 3 
Main EFFECTS OF Inputs on IPA INITIATED BY LEADERS: MEANS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TREATMENTS 


Directiveness Difficulty Compatibility 

IPA categories Н igh Low $ High Low 2 High Low t 
Shows solidarity 10:0 $i S 6.9 82 * $4 67 28 
"Tension release 2.9 18 ns 23 25 пз 32 EE. 
Agrees 6.5 7.8 ns 6.8 7.6 08 8.2 el * 
Gives suggestion 26.3 1&0 t 199 205 1 203 201 ns 
Gives opinion 9.5 $1 ns 9.3 $0 ns 8.3 9.0 ns 
Givesinformation 23.0 16.3 ә 212 (ed 9 177 244 * 
Asks information 3 20.5 €T 13.9 13.7 ns 124 15.3 ns 
Asks opinion 48 10.3 ane 7.0 8.1 ns 9.0 6.1 a 
Asks suggestion oq Т6 т 7.2 9$ ns 92 qs м 
Disagrees 24 16 ns 18 18 08 13 2.3 
Shows tension 4.0 2.9 ns 3.8 3.2 ns Ae = 
Shows aggression 1.0 09 ns 0.9 0.9 ns 7 й 
interaetión rate 076 pis ** (064 064 ns 1067 462 ns 


Note: ns = ф >10. 
* p «0. 

** p <.05. 

weep <01. 
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TABLE 4 
ANOVA INTERACTION ON EFFECTS OF DIRECTIVENESS X COMPATIBILITY 
on Leaper IPA MEANS 


Directiveness 
High Low. ) 
compatibility compatibility 

IPA categories High Low High Low p 
Shows solidarity 11.0 9.0 5.2 43 ns 
Tension release 45 1.3 19 17 
Agrees 72 5.9 9.3 64 ns 
Gives suggestion 25.8 26.9 14.9 13.3 ns 
Gives opinion 9.1 9.4 74 8.7 us 
Gives information 22.5 23.5 12.9 19.8 
Asks information 5.0 9.1 19.8 21.2 їй 
Asks opinion 4.8 4.9 13.2 74 
Asks suggestions 5.9 5.0 12.6 10.6 ns 
Disagrees 22 2.0 0.4 2.7 d 
Shows tension 54 2.7 24 3.5 * 
Shows aggression 0.9 1.1 0.5 12 ns 
Interaction rate -079 -073 055 .051 ns 

Note:.ns = p >.10, 

* p<10. 
** 5.05 


g these variables will be mentioned if .20 
or higher (5 < 10). The .10 level is being adopted as noteworthy because 
no single process variable Was expected to reveal marked effects in view of 
the large number of them which are Operative; since the investigation was 


TABLE 5 
ConRELATIONS BETWEEN GROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING TIME AND LEADER IPA Scores 
UNDER DIFFERENT INPUT PARAMETERS 
(Decimals omitted) 


Directiveness Difficulty Compatibility 

IPA categories High Low High Low High Low 
Shows solidarity —28 —08 —22 —22 —11 —31 
Tension release —06 —22 —16 —15 —18 02 
Agrees А 13 —21 —21 —06 —18 —04 
Gives suggestion 13 —11 —07 —10 —08 —09 
Gives opinion. 20 12 12 10 20 08 
Gives information 21 37 15 18 21 13 
Asks information —08 30 22 22 23 15 
Asks opinion. —13 —24 —12 —10 —22 12 
Asks suggestion —19 —16 08 —17 —10 —11 
Disagrees 32 06 16 19 24 05 
Shows tension. =u 00 —17 02 —17 09 
Shows aggression 03 04 —04 12 08 —05 
Interaction rate —46 —19 —36 —35 —27 —45 
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intended mainly as a preliminary test of a paradigm, as opposed to a defin- 


itive study of specific effects and relationships among variables, the plan did 
not call for studying the even larger number of groups which might be needed 
to achieve more stringent levels of significance. Effects on output variables 
will be cited only if significant at the .05 level or beyond, unless otherwise 


noted. 


1. ANOVA of Group Behavior 


a. Leader Directiveness. As compared to the nondirective treatment, di- 


rective leadership induced the following appreciable main effects: 
1. Less time required to solve problems (.05 < ? < 10) 


2. Less satisfaction with task 
3. Less difficulty in communication (lower ratio of asking for to giving 


information) 
Less difficulty in control (lower ratio of asking for to giving sugges- 


S 


tions) 
5. Less asking for opinions 
6. More agreement 
7. More showing of solidarity 
8. Higher rate of interaction 


b. Task Difficulty. As compared to the more difficult problems, the easier 


ones exhibited the following appreciable main effects: 


1. Less time required to solve problems 

2. Fewer questions needed to solve problems 

3. More giving of suggestions 

4. More agreement 

5. Less tension release 

6. Higher rate of interaction 

bility. Аз compared to the condition of low compatibil- 


Group Compati | 
xhibited the following appreciable main 


ity, groups with high compatibility € 
effects: 


e 


Less time required to solve problems 
Fewer questions needed to solve problems 
Less giving of information 

Less asking for information 

More tension 

More tension release 


gun ЧЕ pope Р 
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No significant interactions were found among the effects of the three inde- 
pendent variables on group problem-solving performance. There were some 
scattered significant interactions in their effects on IPA variables, but not 
enough beyond chance expectancy to be noteworthy. 


2. Correlations of Group IPA with Problem-Solving Time 


On comparing the rows in Table 2, it would appear that the IPA variables 
most strongly and consistently associated Positively with problem-solving time 
—i.e., the more IPA interaction, the slower the problem-solving time—were 
giving of information, asking for information, and disagreement. Those IPA 
variables which had the strongest and most consistent facilitative association 
with time were rate of interaction, agreement, tension, and tension release. 

Examination of the coefficients across the various parametric conditions re- 
veals little variation in these results associated with differences in leader di- 
rectiveness, task difficulty, or group compatibility. 


3. ANOVA of Leader Behavior 


out for separate 
а are shown in Table 3. 
As regards the directive and nondirective treatments, it can be seen that 


leaders did generally behave as instructed with respect to the IPA task-re- 
lated variables: the directive condition contained less asking for information, 
opinion, and suggestion, and more giving of such content, There were also 
two unintended discriminanda: leaders under directive instructions showed 
more solidarity action than when nondirective, 


and a higher rate of inter; 
articularly affected by 


task difficulty. паш 


Although the leaders were not programmed to behave differently in groups 
of low and high Cohesiveness, of Which condition they, as well as the other 
group members, were aware, the results nevertheless show some significant 
differences in leader behavior under these conditions, As compared to the con- 
dition of low compatibility, the leaders in compatible groups exhibit 
nificantly less giving of information, more asking for opinion and sug 
less disagreement, and more tension release. | 

There were a number of significa 
of the directiveness X compatibility 
tend to take the form of an exaggi 


ed sig- 
gestion, 


nt interaction effects on leader behavior 


treatments, as shown in Table 4. They 
eration of differences between directive 
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and nondirective leader behavior in compatible groups a$ compared to incom- 
patible groups. Apparently the leaders either felt freer or were in fact freer 
to act their roles in the more compatible groups. 

No appreciable interaction effects on leader behavior were discerned in the 
combination of task difficulty  directiveness or task difficulty XX compatibil- 
ity, so the tabled details are not presented here. 


4. Correlations of Leader IPA with Problem-Solving Time 


Just as in Table 2 correlations were cited between problem-solving time 
and the incidence of various interaction categories among all the group mem- 
bers, Table 5 presents the correlations between group problem-solving time 
and the incidence of various categories of interaction directed by the leader 
to the other members. Examination of the rows of the table indicates that the 
only leader interaction variables consistently associated positively with longer 
times were giving and asking for information ; several variables are generally 
associated inversely with time required: namely, rate of interaction, showing 
solidarity, and agreement. These findings are not inconsistent with those based 
on the entire group. Comparison across different situational parameters shows 
little appreciable effect on these trends, except perhaps that under conditions 
of directive leadership disagreement was more strongly associated with longer 
time, and while under nondirective conditions asking for information showed 


this trend. 


D. Discussion 


In support of the first hypothesis, the three independent variables each had 
significant effects both on group process and product. Directive leadership 
was somewhat more effective than nondirective leadership, but generated less 
satisfaction on the part of group members. The effects of directive leadership 
on group processes were characterized by a relatively high rate of interaction, 
a more supportive interpersonal climate, and less “groping” for information, 
evaluation, and control. Easier tasks were, of course, more effectively per- 
formed than were difficult ones. Again, this higher level of output was asso- 
ciated with a higher overall interaction rate and more evidence of agreement. 
‘The “compatibility” treatment facilitated productivity, and was characterized 
by proportionately less interchange in the domains of information and tension. 
The results also demonstrated general support for the second hypothesis : 
namely, that various inputs having similar effects on processes also wou 
have similar effects on output. The ANOVA and correlational analyses 
showed that problem-solving was usually facilitated by conditions of leader- 
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ship, task difficulty, and group compatibility which induced relatively high 
levels of overall interaction, little information interchange, and a supportive 
interpersonal climate (showing solidarity and agreement). The generally ad- 
verse influence of information exchange is somewhat surprising; it may have 
been due to the fact that relevant information in this game was neither un- 
available nor esoteric, so that this emphasis was probably equivalent to “spin- 
ning one’s wheels.” | 

Statistical interaction effects among the treatments were generally negligi- 
ble. This is contrary to the third hypothesis. However, it is probable that the 
result is more a product of faulty research tactics than of faulty strategy. In 
particular, there is reason to believe that the rules of the game imposed certain 


uniformities in interaction patterns under various treatments, thereby limiting 
the sensitivity of the method. 


Nevertheless, the body of results as a whole i: 
of the paradigm of tracing the joint effects of various kinds of inputs on group 
performance via their common linkage with a set of medi; 


More specifically, it seems useful to study the effects o 
of the same group 


S taken to support the utility 


ating group processes. 
f leadership in terms 


process variables as are simultaneously used to assess the 


influence of situational or contingent variables, 


E. Summary 
The effects were studied of three input variables on problem-solving effec- 
tiveness of three-man groups, as well a 
teraction Process Analysis. The followi iti ere found gen- 
erally to be associated with greater effecti 
easier problems, and more compatibili 
Supported the hypothesis that each i 
Processes and outputs. A second hypo 
effects on processes would also have 
Support: group processes which typic: 


affect both group 
uts having similar 


utputs, also received 
ї ou ally accompanied the aforementioned su- 
perior conditions of each of the input variables involved relatively high rate 


of interaction, little seeking and exchange of information, and supportive in- 
terpersonal climate. Contrary to à third hypothesis, statistical interaction ef- 
fects among the inputs were negligible. The methodological strategy of si- 
multaneously studying inputs, Processes, and outputs appears valuable. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND EVALUATION OF 
APPROPRIATENESS OF ROLE BEHAVIOR* 


Department of Psychology, University of Illinois 


Kuo-sHu YANG! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Each individual has his own characteristic Ways of perceiving, feeling, and 
behaving, which combine to form a functioning organization different from 
that of any other person and idiomatic to the "syntax" of the members of his 
society (2). This patterned uniqueness of personality—or the idiosyncratic 
component of personality as Kluckhohn and Mowrer (12) put it—should 
be able to modify the enactment of social roles. When one is enacting a role, 
his personality may affect his role-relevant behaviors in several ways. One 
possible way is that his role behaviors are influenced by the way he defines 
that role, which in turn depends upon his unique personality. While a role 
is ordinarily defined with reference to some specific behaviors, one's definition 
of it—i.e., one's “subjective role’—may be related to his evaluation of the 
appropriateness of each behavior relevant to that particular role. Relative to 
a given role each behavior can be regarded as either appropriate, inappropri- 
ate, or neutral. А “subjective role” consists of all the relevant behaviors con- 
sidered appropriate by а given person. ‘Thus one’s evaluation of the appro- 
priateness of relevant behaviors determines his “subjective role,” which in 
d role"—i.e., his role behaviors—in а given social po- 
represent an important Way in which personality 
n demonstrate that per- 
le behaviors. 


turn affects his "enacte 
sition. "This causal chain may 
can exert some influence on role performance, if we ca 
sonality does have an effect on evaluation of appropriateness of ro 

Although the proposition that evaluation of appropriateness of role behav- 
iors is a function of personality appears to be plausible, there seems to be no 
relevant evidence at hand. The present, exploratory study was designed to 
demonstrate the truth of this proposition by focusing upon the variable of 


authoritarianism. 


» Е en : 
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B. Hyporneszs 


Previous studies (eg., 4, 10, 14) Suggest that 
personality traits in parents might lead to the 
role relations and the utilization of particular 


authoritarian-equalitarian 
formation of specific family 
disciplinary techniques. Chil- 
ciplinary practices would de- 


of the family role-pairs (e.g., father-son) on # 
that both authoritarianism and some specific Views of role-behavior appro- 
priateness originate from the same set of family factors, there should be some 
relationship between them. 


The potential relationship between authoritarianism and judgment of the 
appropriateness of role behaviors may be exp 


and low authoritarians may differ in the und 


group -behavior factors, Sec- 
ond, the relationship between authoritariani 


ness of role behaviors may be expressed in differences in the degree of appro- 
priateness of single factors, 


the two kinds of s 
re of the factors 


likely to be the case. For example 
traditional family ideology is the super 


is very important, We 


Pp high in author- 
Itarianism and to g 


than people from e 
in judgments of th 
role-pairs of unequal power (e 
ing that high authoritarians would 


W authoritarians These expectat 
i 1 tat E 
pressed in the following hypothesis : Pectations were ех 
Hypothesis I: When Perceiving roles hi 
н » high and low authoris: p 
differ in the nature of the factors used, ; horitarians will 


or in the relative weights given to the same set of fac 
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'The second way of expression of the potential relationship in question, as 
mentioned above, suggests that individuals differing in authoritarian tendency 
may be different from each other in the perceived appropriateness of single 
role-behavior factors. Hence the following hypothesis was proposed : 

Hypothesis 11: Authoritarianism will be correlated with the perceived de- 
gree of appropriateness of one or more of the role-behavior factors. 


C. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) were 227 male Chinese students ranging from 18 to 30 
years of age (mean of 22.07 and standard deviation of 2.38), all undergrad- 
uates enrolled in several introductory psychology classes at the National Tai- 
wan University and ‘Taiwan Normal University, Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), 
China. 

2. Instruments 


The California F Scale (1) served as the basic instrument for the measure- 
ment of the personality variable. In order to make it applicable for Chinese 
Ss and free from the effects of two of the most powerful response sets—ie-s 
acquiescence and social desirability—the original scale was translated and re- 
vised before using (21). Briefly, a pool of 143 items, 30 original F Scale 
items and 113 additional items,” formed an initial scale. After being trans- 
lated, checked, and modified, the Chinese version of this scale was tested on 
an independent sample of 166 male students. The test responses were then 
used to evaluate item internal consistency by means of the product-moment 
correlations (7) computed between the item score and the F+ score based 
on the 30 original F Scale items. Finally, the scale was revised in the follow- 
ing way: The items with a high item-F-++ correlation were retained and each 
terms of measured social desirability (MSD) with 
a control item whose item-F+ correlation was either insignificant Or signif- 
icant in the opposite direction as compared with the item-F4- correlation for 
the main item being matched. The final version of the scale is composed of 
34 forced-choice items. As an example, item ] is given below: 

1. (A) Obedience and respect for authority are the most important vir- 


Rus children should learn (r = 43, MSD = 3.2). 


of them was matched in 


2 The 113 additional items included the reversed versions of the original items, a3 
ken by Bass (3), Chapman and Campbell (6), Christie et al. (7), Couch an 
Keniston (8), Jackson et al. (11), and Leavitt et al, (13), and many other author- 
itarianism-relevant items from such various sources a3 Cattell et al. (5), Haiman 
(9), Rokeach (15), Sampson and Smith (17), 'Тһигзїопе апа Сһауе (18), and Web- 
ster et al. (20). 
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(B) In teaching children there are much more important things to 
stress than obedience and respect for authority (r — —.01, MSD — 3.0). 
The odd-even reliability coefficient of the scale, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula, was .51, a figure comparing unfavorably with 
those usually reported for the original F Scale. The reduction in reliability 
may be due to the fact that the original F Scale, unlike the revised scale, in- 
cluded response sets which tend to increase reliability. 
The degree of appropriateness of role behaviors was assessed by means of 
a questionnaire similar to the Role Differential developed by Triandis, Vas- 
siliou, and Nassiakou (19), the main part of which consists of 300 behavior 
scales formed by combining 15 role-pairs with 20 role behaviors. The role- 
pairs included 10 pairs of unequal power—namely, student-teacher, teacher- 
student, woman-man, man-woman, son-father, father-son, 
man, old man-young man, employee-employer, employer-employee—and_ five 


pairs of equal power—namely, friend-friend, brother-brother, guest-guest, 
classmate-classmate, colleague-colleague. Thus, 


each of three kinds of power relationships: 


(b) superordinate-subordinate, and (c) equal power. These role-pairs were 
chosen so that they were among the role-pairs most important to Chinese stu- 
dents and they are highly heterogeneous with respect to the social situations 
typically associated with them. 

The 20 role behaviors were chosen from Triandis, Vassilou, and Nassia- 
kou’s Role Differential on the basis of their strong emotional connotation and 
their high heterogeneity. They were admire, punish 
mand, obey, love, hate, help, 
apologize to, be angry 
make decision for. 


"The 8 was asked to respond by specifying the degree to which each role 
behavior was considered appropriate or inappropriate with respect to each 
role-pair. The English translation of the main part of the Chinese instruc- 
tion printed on the cover Page of the questionnaire was as follows: 

Everybody has certain ideas about what kinds of behavior are appro- 
priate for a person to undertake in relation to another person. And, for 
the same interpersonal behavior, two persons may have quite different 
opinions. 


In the present study we are trying to obtain your opinions about what 
are the appropriate behaviors, We will ask you to tell us whether a par- 
ticular behavior is appropriate for а person—i.e., the actor—to undertake 
in relation to another person—i e, 


the person acted upon. We will ask 
you to tell us how you yourself would behave if you were the actor. 


young man-old 


there were five role-pairs for 
(a) subordinate-superordinate, 


» respect, laugh at, com- 
ask for help of, cooperate with, compete with, 
with, depend upon, protect, agree with, fear, forgive, 
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Inside this questionnaire you will find a role-pair on the top of each - 
page and a set of behavior scales under the pair- For instance: 


Male-Female 
йе” would not 


ww : : 
let... go first through the door 


You are asked to check by placing an X on the scale to show the de- 


gree of certainty that à particular behavior is considered appropriate by 
you. Notice that there is à convention about the order of the people that 
appear in the role-pair. The first member of the pair is the actor and the 
second is the recipient of the action. Thus, Male-Female refers to whether 


a male would let a female go first through the door. If you were a male 


you would answer this way: 
Male-Female 
x 


St iii would not 


would: ==: i 
let... 89 first through the door 


3. Procedure 


The revised F Scale and the Role Differential, in that order, were group- 
administered in several small sections to the 227 Ss. In each testing, prior to 
the distribution of the booklets, the Ss were informed that they were taking 
part in а curvey research program which was also being carried out in other 
universities. They Were also told that their replies Were to be analyzed in 
rather than on an individual basis. 

Scale was done solely in terms of the number of 
“validly authoritarian” alternatives chosen. The theoretical range of scores 
is from zero to 34. In scoring the Role Differential data, the “would” pole 
of each behavior scale was coded 9, and the “would not,” 1. As a result, à 


total o£ 300 raw scores could be obtained for each subject. 


terms of group averages 
Scoring of the revised F 


р. ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
1. Hypothesis I 


'To test this hypothesis, two extreme groups were formed from the Ss fall- 


ing in the upper and lower 26 percent of the F score distribution of the 227 


Ss. Each group contained 60 Ss. The responses of each $ to the same behavior 


scale for different role-pairs Were combined and thus а score matrix of 20 be- 
m each group of Ss. Pearson correla- 


X haviors by 60 subjects W25 obtained fro 
d among all the 20 behaviors; and the correlational 


tions were then compute 
d to principal compo- 


matrices, with unities in the diagonals, were subjecte 
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nent analysis and the factors were rotated by the Kaiser varimax method. 
Both of the analyses yield 10 interpretable rotated factors. The major results 
are shown in Table 1. 

As can be seen from Table 1, the 10 factors obtained from the high-au- 
thoritarian group can be easily matched with the 10 factors obtained from 
the low-authoritarian group. This means that the same 10 orthogonal factors 
spanned the role-behavior factor spaces of both groups. The 10 common fac- 
tors can be described quite generally in terms of their composition. Factor I 
is identified by nurturant behaviors such as help, love, respect, and protect 
(hence the label Nurturance). The behaviors with high loadings on Factor 
II are all hostile (hence the label Hostility) : be angry with, hate, and laugh 
at. Factor III is Superordination on which punish and command had the high- 
est loadings. Acquiescence should be the name for Factor IV, for behaviors 
like agree with, cooperate with, etc. located heavily along this factor. The 
fifth factor in both groups is Subordination which had fear, obey, apologize 
to, and respect as its defining variables. Factor VI may be labeled as Depen- 
dency on the basis of such high-loading behaviors as depend upon, ask for 
help of, and obey. The remaining four factors are predominantly univariable 


factors: that is, each of them had only one behavior with a high loading. 
The factor structures for the two extreme g 


Percentages of total variance accounted for by 


for the high-authoritarian group, the Percentages for Factors I-X are 14.0, 
10.7, 9.2, 8.8, 8.3, 8.0, 5.4, 5.1, 5.1, and 


group, 9.9, 10.7, 9.7, 6.2, 6.8, 11.6, 5.7, 5. 
there is no satisfactory statistical test availal 
be used to test the significance of a difference 


ertheless, judging from the smallness of thes 
clude that the two grou 


to the 10 factors. 
Therefore, Hypothesis I is rejected. 


€ differences, it seems safe to con- 
ard to the relative weights given 


2. Hypothesis 11 

The clearest way to test this h 
with the appropriateness scores 
sake of simplicity, the Ss’ appropri 
mated by taking the weighted su 
В The 15 role-paits were divided into three sets. On the same role behavior, each 


$'s standardized scores for the five role-pairs in each set were combined before 
weighting was done in terms of mean factor loading. 
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rather than raw scores, on those role behavior scales which had the highest 
loadings on the particular factor. The Ss’ factor scores thus derived on each 
of the 10 factors were then correlated with their F scores. Table 2 contains 
the Pearson's correlation coefficients obtained. 
An inspection of this table reveals that the correlations were generally low. 
However, out of the 30 rs, eight were significant at least at the .05 level by 
TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF F SCORE ТО DzRivED APPROPRIATENESS OF Елсн RoLE-BEHAVIOR 
FACTOR ron DIFFERENT Groups or ROLE-PAIRS 


Subordinate- Superordinate- Equal 
superordinate subordinate power 
Woman-man Man-woman Friend-friend 
Student-teacher Teacher-student Classmate-classmate 
Son-father Father-son Colleague-colleague 
Employee-employer Employer-employee Brother-brother 
Factor Young man-old man Old man-young man Guest-guest 
I Nurturance .18** 06 12 
II Hostility —.06 07 —.01 
ПІ Superordination 08 .13* 09 
IV Acquiescence 75 —.04 16% 
У Subordination 22% 07 18% 
УІ Dependency .22** .09 .24%% 
VII —.02 .06 .03 
VIII .06 .00 .02 
IX —.01 —.02 .09 
X 10 .06 —.03 


* Significant at the .05 level for the two-tailed test, 
** Significant at the „01 level for the two-tailed test, 


a two-tailed test. Since the number of significance tests made is relatively large 
and that of significant rs obtained relatively small, an overall test should be 
performed to determine if the latter is sufficiently great to indicate a non- 
chance occurrence, When Sakoda, Cohen, and Beall’. 
on the binomial expansion, was consulted, it was found that the ch 


ability of obtaining eight significant Statistics out of 30 с 
was far less than .001 when the ley 


Thus, it seems unlikely that all i 
to chance alone. Therefore, Hyp 

Although the general level of 
tern” of the significant rs is quit 


of the subordinate-superordinate Sequence and those of *qual power, author- 


itarianism was significantly or nearly significantly correlated with the (de- 
rived) appropriateness of Factors I, IV, V, and VI—i.e., Nurturance, Асаш- 
escence, Subordination, and Dependency—whereas for the role-pairs of the 


^ 
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superordinate-subordinate sequence, authoritarianism was significantly corre- 
lated with the appropriateness of Factor 11—1.е., Superordination, only. 


E. Discussion 


In testing the first hypothesis, the same 10 rotated role-behavior factors 
were obtained both for the high- and low-authoritarian groups. The largest 
of these factors were labeled Nurturance, Hostility, Superordination, Acqui- 
escence, Subordination, and Dependency, respectively. The six major factors 
exhibited considerable resemblance to some of the role differential behavior- 
factors obtained by Triandis, Vassiliou, and Nassiakou (19) in their com- 
parative studies of subjective culture. This is particularly true of the factors 
Nurturance, Hostility, Superordination, Subordination, and Dependency, 
that more or less correspond to their Friendship, Hostility, Superordination, 
Subordination, and Respect factors, respectively- 

In testing Hypothesis II, it was found, among other things, that for the 
subordinate-superordinate roles authoritarianism correlated positively with the 
appropriateness of Nurturance, A cquiescence, Subordination, and Dependency. 
This finding is in accord with what one would expect. ]t means that the 
more authoritarian an S was, the more appropriate he would rate the defin- 
ing behaviors of the Nurturance, Acquiescence, Subordination, and Depen- 
dency factors when these behaviors were made by а subordinate to а super- 
ordinate. Since almost all the defining behaviors of the above four factors 7 
namely, help, respect, love, protect, agree with, cooperate with, apologize 10, 
fear, obey, ask for help of, depend upon—are what a subordinate should do 
to a superordinate, the above finding clearly shows that the more authoritar- 
ian students advocated “treating an authority like an authority” more strongly 


than did the less authoritarian. 
One might expect that the more authoritarian students would also advo- 


cate more strongly than the less authoritarian "treating а subordinate like а 


subordinate." If this is really the case, the more authoritarian Ss would rate 
such behaviors as command, punish, be angry with, and laugh at as more ap- 
propriate than the less authoritarian. This should be particularly clear when 
these behaviors were made by a superordinate to а subordinate. In other words, 
the correlation between F Scale and ratings on the Superordination and Hos- 
tility factors should be positive. However, this expectation is only partially 
borne out: Only the correlation with the Superordination ratings reached sta- 
tistical significance. This finding seems to indicate that high- and low-author- 
itarian Ss were not as differentiated as expected in evaluating behavior appro- 
priateness with respect to superordinate-subordinate role-pairs. One reason for 
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this might be the predominantly subordinate status of the $$ used: They were 
students instead of teachers, sons instead of fathers, young men instead of 
old men, etc. Their direct experience in taking the subordinate roles might 
have resulted in a more differentiated conception of what a subordinate would 
do to a superordinate in comparison with what a superordinate would do to 


a subordinate. Furthermore, as sons, students, and young men, they had been 
constantly instructed by their Parents, teache 


they should behave in relation to their fathe 
rarely told how their fathers, teachers, 
towards them. 


ts, and older persons on how 
TS, teachers, and old men, but 
and old men should or would behave 


Of particular interest are the results in the last column of Table 2. Here 
the “pattern” of the significant and nearly significant Positive correlations is 
exactly the same as that in the first column: that is, for both sets of role-pairs 
the positive correlations were significant or nearly significant on Nurturance, 
Acquiescence, Subordination, and Dependency, Moreover, the correlation on 
Superordination, while significant in the second column, was not so in this 
column. Added together, these results reveal an interesting fact: The more 
authoritarian students were more likely to regard the actor’s assuming the 
subordinate part in a role-pair of equal power as appropriate. This suggests 
that to the high-authoritarian Chinese students, it is always the best policy 
to behave like a subordinate and treat others as authorities unless you clearly 
are the authority in a role relationship yourself, 


F. Summary 
The purpose of this study was to į 
thoritarianism and the evaluation of th 


the role perceptions of 227 Chinese university students. It was found that 
1. The high- and low-authoritari 


differ in the number, 
ingful role-behavior factors extracted. 


dency factors; whereas 
authoritarianism Correlated pos- 


4 
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tively with the appropriateness of Superordination only. These results are 
consistent with our theoretical expectations concerning the relationship be- 
tween authoritarianism and role perceptions. 


21. 
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SELF-ESTEEM OF SOUTHERN NEGRO STUDENTS* 
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Ropert L. WILLIAMS AND Harry BYARS 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The effect of integration on Negro self-esteem has recently received con- 
siderable research emphasis. Previous investigations have shown that racial 
segregation typically leaves the Negro child with pervasive self-abasement. 
Clark and Clark (3) demonstrated that Negro children as young as three 
years of age attribute highly negative characteristics to their race. Most of 
the self-concept theorists (4, 12, 13, 19) contend that self-evaluation accrues 
basically from the evaluations of others. Therefore, if society communicates 
to the Negro child that he is a second-rate, subservient individual, how could 
he develop anything other than highly negative self-esteem ? There is prob- 
ably no social institution that more clearly communicates to the Negro child 
that he is an inferior organism than segregation. The very fact of segregation 
is an ignominious symbol of society’s appraisal of the Negro. That segregation 
has the anticipated debilitating effect on Negro self-esteem is corroborated by 
numerous research studies (1, 7, 9, 14, 15, 16, 18). It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the extent to which integrated experiences can ameliorate this self- 
debasement be assessed through empirical research. 

Ideally, integration should enhance self-esteem because it implies that the 
Negro child is of equal value to the white. However, some investigators (10, 
17) have found that integration may initially create greater self-abasement. 
If a recent survey (2) describing the humiliating experiences of Negro chil- 
dren in desegregated Southern classrooms is truly representative, diminishe 
self-esteem is quite explicable. An integrated setting fraught with hostility and 
rejection may be highly ineffective in upgrading self-evaluation. In contrast, 
са те indicate that residential and academic integration achieved in ап 

osphere of relative tranquility does have a positive impact on the self 
concept (5, 8). 

iss розе of the present study was to determine the short-term (one 
rii de ber of various types of academic integration On the selt- 

rn Negro students. 
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B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


The sample consisted of 22 Negro students attending newly desegregated 
schools, 31 Negroes in segregated schools with at least one white wp 
and 41 Negro pupils in segregated settings with all-Negro faculties. АП the 
schools from which Ss were selected are located in the deep South, but are 
not the same schools as those used by the senior author in an earlier study 


logical and psychological changes of early Puberty, students at the 11th grade 
level were selected for use in the present study. 


2. Instrument and Procedure 


The Tennessee Self Concept Scale (6), а standardized Likert-type instru- 
ment, was administered at the beginning and end of the academic year. The 
scale provides an assessment of physical-self, moral-ethical-self, personal-self, 
family-self, social-self, and total Positive-self. Its manual describes the phys- 
ical-self score as indicative of the individual's “view of his body, his state of 
health, his physical appearance, skills, and sexuality,” the moral-ethical assess- 
ment as relating to Perception of “moral worth, relationship to God, feelings 
of being a ‘good’ or ‘bad? Person, and satisfaction with one’s religion or lack 


of it,” the personal-self measure as reflective of “the individual's sense of per- 
sonal worth, his feeling of adequa 


sonality apart from his body or 
Score as representative of “one’s feeli 
family member,” and the social-s 


research purposes and would not be revealed to their teachers, 


ariable, The depe 
self-esteem dimensions, In general, the findi 


provement of Negro self-esteem in all the 
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On four of the six dependent variables, Ss in all three academic settings ob- 
tained significantly higher scores at the end of the academic year than at the 
beginning. The only dimensions not yielding these general differences between 
the pre- and posttest scores were physical-self and social-self. 

The data analysis also indicated that academic integration has a more pro- 
nounced effect on physical self-esteem and total positive-self than does the 
totally segregated milieu. On physical-self the Ss in the integrated schools 
made significant gains during the year, whereas the other groups did not 
change to a significant degree. Analysis of a significant interaction for the 
total self-esteem scores indicated that Negro students in segregated settings 
with white instructors made greater improvement during the academic year 
than did the other groups. 


TABLE 1 
PRE- AND POSTTEST SELF-CONCEPT T SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Segregated Negroes 


Integrated with white Segregated 
Scale Negroes instructors Negroes 

Physical 

1. Pre 49.630 45.45 48.17 

2. Post 53.36? 4841 46.19 
Moral-ethical* 

1. Pre 42.36 38.87 3941 

2. Post 43.54 44.61 42.29 
Personal? 

1. Pre 49.50 46.22 48.82 

2. Post 50.54 51.83 49.17 
Family® 

1, Ete 45.68 38.58 43.51 

2S БОРН 4631 42.77 44.41 
Social, 

1. Pre 42.90 43.56 

2. Post 46.90 P 4329 
Total® 

1. Bre 46.00 40.805 43.80 

2. Post 48.31 46.29% 44.26 


Note: The minimum significance level was .05. 
„а Significant pre-post main effect: Le, Ss in all three academic settings obtained 
significantly higher scores оп the post- than on the pretest. 


b Significant pre-post simple effect. 


Although the data analysis yielded no other statistically significant findings, 
certain additional trends in the data appear to be relevant: (a) on all scales 
except social-self, the Ss in the integrated schools initially obtained higher 
scores than did the other groups; (b) there was à tendency (four of six di- 
mensions) for Ss in the segregated settings with white instructors to make 
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the greatest gains during the year; (c) on all dimensions 8s in the in im 
regated condition either declined or remained at essentially the same. ee 
from the beginning to the end of the academic year; (d) there was negligi £ 
difference between the groups on social-self; (e) inasmuch as the T scores 
were based on national norms, the data indicate that in practically all Hr 
stances the group means were below the concomitant normative means, in 
some instances more than a standard deviation below the normative means. 


D. Discussion 


The results of this study Suggest a general movement among black students 
toward more positive self-esteem. This overall improvement may be a func- 
tion of better educational Practices in most academic settings and/or the ex- 
tensive changes in civil rights. A major Purpose of the investigation was to 
determine the relative efficacy of integrated and Segregated academic settings 


me indication that contact with 


One dimension on which this trend w 
physical self-esteem has not been as 
most of the self-concept dimensions, Consequent 
able to compete successfully with whites in at 
physical strength and dexterity, physic 
able to change. The Negro students i 


hat on most of the scales the integrated 
an the other groups, The Opportunity to 
have potent implications for the Negro child 


Negro Ss remaining in segre 


gated settings in which the 
with at least one white instru 


ctor generally m 
Positive-self, whi 


y had direct contact 


ade the greatest improvement 
of the three groups. On total ch is a total score based on all 


the specific scales, these Ss made greater gains than the other groups. The seg- 
regated setting with white teachers may be efficacious for two reasons: (а) 
Negro students remained in f (b) white instructors who con- 


sented to teach in Segregated Negro schools most likely possessed liberal racial 
views. One factor not usually considered į udies of academic integration is 


€ to formerly all-white schools or vice versa. In 
€ integrated schools had formerly been all-white. 


рргоасһ for enhancing Negro self-evaluation is to 
transfer whites to Negro schools, The N 


egro then has the advantage of re- 
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maining in a familiar setting and also interacting with whites on an equal ba- 
sis. 

In general, the study demonstrates that academic integration does have а 
positive effect on Negro self-esteem. It also suggests that white teachers pos- 
sessing highly positive attitudes toward Negroes can markedly enhance Ne- 
gro self-evaluation, even when Negroes remain in segregated settings. While 
the data indicate pervasive improvement in the self-concepts of Negro stu- 
dents, they also denote that despite these increments Negroes are still substan- 
tially below the normative means on most dimensions of self-evaluation. 


E. SUMMARY 


‘The study focused on the relationship between various types of educational 
settings and Negro self-esteem measures. Self-evaluations of southern Negro 
students in newly desegregated schools, in segregated schools with at least 
one white instructor, and in totally segregated schools were assessed at the 
beginning and end of the academic year. The findings indicated а general 
trend toward improvement of self-esteem in all the academic settings How- 
ever, Negro students in totally segregated environs made minimal improve- 
ment on most of the self-concept dimensions. Negro Ss in newly desegregated 
schools made significantly greater advancement on physical self-esteem mea- 
sures than the other groups. On total self-evaluation Negro students in seg- 
regated schools with white instructors made significantly greater pre- posttest 
gains than the other groups. 
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THE INFLUENCE ОЕ COMMITMENT AND SELF-ESTEEM 
ON SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PERSUASION* 


Department of Psychology, Brigham Young University 


ASA 


Davi VERN STIMPSON 


_ 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Self-esteem and commitment have been investigated often a5 independent 
determinants of susceptibility to attitude change. Janis (9) made perhaps 
the first direct statement of what he called the “self-esteem hypothesis,” which 
predicts that persons with low self-esteem are predisposed to high persuasi- 
bility. A study based on this hypothesis and reported by him in the same ar- 
ticle provided some preliminary support for the idea. Subsequent studies by 
Janis and Field (10) and Janis and Rife (11) concurred in demonstrating 
a negative relationship between self-esteem and persuasibility. 

Other evidence that is relevant to the self-esteem hypothesis is also avail- 
able. Crutchfield (7) described adults who were highly conforming in his 
group pressure situation as lacking in "ego strength." Cattell (4), in a fac- 
tor analysis study, found tests of “ego weakness" to be positively loaded on 
a personality factor which closely resembles persuasibility. McKinnon (12) 
indicated that conforming children are especially low in self-confidence, ап 
Abelson and Lesser (1) found that first-grade boys with low self-esteem 
were more persuasible than those with high self-esteem. 

‘The rationale underlying the self-esteem hypothesis is 
with low self-esteem has, in the past, experienced recurrent invidious com- 
parisons between himself and some “other.” The resu 
and a compliant manner designed to reduce the frequency of comparison sit- 
uations in which he receives an unfavorable outcome ( 


that an individual 


Experimental investigation of commitment has been primarily in the area 


of cognitive dissonance studies. According to Brehm and Cohen (2), the 
mechanism vital to dissonance arousal is commitment to attitude discrepant 
behavior. Commitment, they indicate, results from the exercise of free choice, 


in contrast to a situation in which the subject behavior is required oF coerced. 
Studies by Cohen and Latane (5), Cohen, Terry, and Jones (6), Brock 


* » n 
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(3), and Davis and Jones (8) report a positive relationship between com- 
mitment and attitude change. 

Since self-esteem and commitment may be presumed to vary independently 
and since both variables have been Previously shown to be determinants of 
susceptibility to attitude change, the Present study was designed to test the 
possibility of increasing the accuracy of predictions of persuasibility by tak- 


tomized into high and low categories resulting in a four-cell model presented 
in Figure 1. 


4 should be more persuasib 
( ible. Formally 
stated in terms of amount of predicted attitude change, the 
> 


eses then became: (a) A will be 
greater th i i 
B; (c) D will be greater than p. “нн Gon 
If commitment (perceived volition iti х 
arousal, it seems Possible that, in additi де dian 


research hypoth- 
be greater than 


ч" 
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faced with a situation in which his behavior is discrepant from his attitudes, 
may reduce the resulting dissonance by perceiving less available to himself 
than someone with low self-esteem. In order to test this idea the following 
additional hypothesis was formulated: Subjects with high self-esteem will 
perceive less choice than subjects with low self-esteem in a situation in which 
their behavior is discrepant from their attitudes. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 79 male undergraduate students enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology course. Only males were used because of the lack of a consistent 
relationship between self-esteem and persuasibility among females reported 
by Abelson and Lesser (1) and Janis and Field (10). They were told that 
they were to participate in two unrelated experiments to be carried out on 
different days and that each experiment would last one hour. 


2. Procedure 


The first experimental hour consisted of a measurement session presented 
as an investigation of the relationship between certain personality character- 
istics and knowledge of current events. Subjects filled out the Janis and Field 
Personality Questionnaire (10, pp. 300-305) which has 22 “feelings of in- 
adequacy" items imbedded in it, and also a speeded current events test pur- 
posely constructed so that it was difficult for them to estimate their level of 
performance. "They then chose a convenient time to return for the “second” 
experiment at which time, they were told, they would also receive feedback 
with regard to the personality inventory they had completed and their score 
on the current events test. 

During the interval between the first and second experimental hours the 
test materials were scored and individual feedback sheets prepared in such 
a way that subjects with high measured self-esteem received positive feedback 
with regard to a broad range of personality characteristics and also high scores 
on the current events test. The opposite was true for subjects having low 
measured self-esteem. The measurement plus manipulation of self-esteem 
was assumed to differentiate subjects adequately on this variable. 

, The second experimental hour was purported to consist of an investiga- 
tion of the effect of level of illumination on visual acuity. Subjects reported 
to the lab in groups of five and were oriented to the visual acuity experiment 


which, however, had to be abandoned as a result of the “failure” of the light 
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level control; the "failure" Was accomplished by wiring a silent electrical 
timer into the rheostat Circuit. After а moment of feigned indecision, the 
experimenter indicated to the subjects the Possibility of Participating in an 
alternative task which consisted of making tape recordings about some public 
health issues. The necessary materials for this alternative task were obt 
by the experimenter and the subjects filled out 
their opinions about the desirability of having 


ained 


at the choice was entirely theirs. 
then given an information sheet 
ation. Later analysis showed the 26 per- 
ibuted between high and 
matic effect from attrition 


ondition were not given a 
choice as to Whether or not they Participated in the tape-recording task, At 
the completion of а 10-minute Preparation time they were told that, since 
they must Eo to the recording studi 


О to make their tapes, they would first 
be given the Personality scores from the first experiment. The indiy 
Prepared feedback sheets were then h 
sented which was designed to lend * 
Positive feedback that was given, T 


self-relevant attitudes measured during the 


idually 
rief discussion pre- 
to the negative and 
ce and reinstate the 


tape-recording task, 
The experiment was then explai 
to determine the Success of the 


"The mean attitude change that Occurred under each of the four experimen- 
tal conditions is shown in Figure 2, 


— n | — 
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Commitment 


Self-Esteem 


FIGURE 2 
MEAN ATTITUDE CHANGE SCORES cadi 
Row effect significant at p < 5. Column and interaction effect are not significant. 


'The mean change in cells С and D was larger than in cell B. The signif- 
icance of this difference was determined by the Mann-Whitney U-test (13) 
to be at the .01 level. The mean change in А was greater than that in B at 
the .06 level with the same test of significance. Thus the three hypotheses 
derived from the combination of self-esteem and dissonance theory were es- 
sentially confirmed, although the attainment of the .06 level for Hypothesis 
1 makes this conclusion slightly less than certain for it. 

The fourth hypothesis, that Ss with high self-esteem will perceive less 
choice than Ss with low self-esteem in a situation in which their behavior is 
discrepant from their attitudes, was tested by a two-way analysis of variance 


Commitment 


Self-Esteem 


т FIGURE 3 
Ф EAN PERCEIVED VOLITION 
Row effect significant at p < .05. Column effect significant at $ < 001. 
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self-esteem would, in the present 
otheses, while the present predic- 


nvestigating alternatives to attitude 
change as a means of dissonance reduction, Subjects with high self-esteem 
perceived less volition under both high 


subjects with low self-esteem, thus indicati 
this technique (selective Perception) to 


(or in combination with) changing their attitudes, 


nd combining them 


esteem and low commitment 
€ less persuasible than those in any 
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THE REPRESSION-SENSITIZATION SCALE 
AND MEASURES OF PREJUDICE** 


Departments of Psychology, University of Virginia and Adelphi University 


Bruce D. CHESON,” GEORGE GrRICKER, AND CHARLES L. Fry 
" 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The main tool used to study repression-sensitization has been the Repres- 
sion-Sensitization scale composed of Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) items (2). This scale describes an individual’s reaction 
to stressful or threatening situations. Those scoring at the low end, labeled 
repressers, are characterized by a tendency to deny existence of the stress. At 
the other extreme are the sensitizers, whose reaction to stress is one of obses- 
sion and exaggeration. Other MMPI subscales have explored prejudice. Altus 
and Tafejian (1) studied general prejudice, while Gough (4) examined 
antisemitic prejudice. Their two scales correlate significantly (5); 

The present study explored the correlations between the Repression-Sen- 
sitization scale and a number of measures of prejudice. 'To designate preju- 
dical characteristic within an individual, the above mentioned antisemitism 
and general prejudice subscales of the MMPI were employed. Four mea- 
sures assessed prejudice more directly: (a) the total number of nicknames 
and slang expressions which an $ could list pertaining to ethnic groups (b) 
the number of these which referred to groups of which he was а member, (c) 
the um frequency with which the expressions were used, and (d) the mean 
subjective prejudice rating towards the groups to which the expressions Te- 
ferred. Previous research would suggest the prediction that sensitizers could 
admit to the presence of disparaging attitudes, both about themselves and 
about others, while repressers ". . . might be considerably less likely to ver- 
balize negative self-descriptions . . 2° (3). All measures of prejudice were 
expected to correlate significantly among themselves, and each with the RS 
scale. 

B. METHOD 


Тһе Ss were 56 male students in introductory psychology courses а: 
University of Virginia. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massacbusetts, оп November 4, 
1968. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. - 
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"The materials consisted of booklets containing the 203 MMPI items oa 25 
made up the repression-sensitization and two prejudice scales. The bookle 
also provided space to list the ethnic-slang terms and to rate them. na 

The Ss met in three groups of approximately 20 members each. he аг 
onymity of their performance was assured them. The Ss were given 35 m 
utes to complete the 203 true-false MMPI items. "They were then allotte 
10 minutes to list all the nicknames or slang expressions they could think of 
pertaining to religious, national, cultural, or racial groups of people (ethnic- 
slang terms). Another minute was allowed for cach 5 to check the terms re- 
lated to groups of which he was à member. Four minutes were then allowed 
Ss to rate the terms based on personal usage. They were to utilize a scale on 
which zero designated no usage and 5, consistent usage. The Ss then were 
asked to spend four additional minutes making a subjective prejudice rating 
of each term on a four-point scale, from no Prejudice to extreme prejudice. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


For each $, seven Scores were obtained: (a) repression-sensitization scale, 
(^) antisemitism scale, (c) general prejudice scale, (d) total ethnic-slang 


terms listed, (е) total ethni embership), (f) mean 
ethnic-slang-term usage rating, ejudice rating. A Pear- 


son product-moment correlation matrix can be seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATION oF REPRESSION-SENSITIZ ATION AND SEVERAL Measures or PREJUDICE 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Repression-Sensitization 
2. Antisemitism scale .828** 
3. General Prejudice Scale J159* — 7548 
4. Total Words listed .009 -061 071 
5. Total membership words —.030 934 -040 .5359* 
6. Mean usage rating .069 153 944 26 —277% 
7. Меап subjective 

prejudice rating 249% 363% 187 :067 —223% gem 

* 5 < .10 (two-tailed test). 


** 5 01 (two-tailed test). 


As hypothesized, the repression 
antisemitism and general prejudice scales of Prejudice (5 < .01). Ss identi- 
fied as prejudiced were also id while repressers were 
found to be low in prejudice, A. 


MMPI scale; correlated 
highly (№ < .01). Overlapping MMPI items do not account for the corre- 
lations. 


ated well with the 
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As anticipated, the mean usage rating of ethnic-slang terms correlated well 
with S's mean subjective prejudice ratings (x .01). Perhaps an S judged 
his own amount of prejudice by his frequency of usage or perhaps а general 
willingness to admit to these attitudes is being tapped. There were trends 
toward significant correlations between the number of ethnic-slang terms of 
S's membership and both the subjective prejudice ratings and the frequency 
.10). However, in general, the measures related to 


of personal usage (p < 
ethnic-slang terms proved disappointing. Correlations between the MMPI 
in the case of subjec- 


and the direct measures used are surprising low. Even t 
tive ratings, the results are inconsistent. Of the two MMPI scales, the anti- 
semitism scale rather than the general prejudice scale correlates with the sub- 
jective prejudice rating ($ < .01). Repression-sensitization showed a trend 
toward a significant correlation with subjective prejudice (p < .07). Per- 
haps, therefore, both the MMPI prejudice scales and the repression-sensitiza- 
tion scale deal with an individual’s inclination to report disparaging attitudes, 
either in general or concerning ethnic groups in particular. 

Somewhat unexpected were the trends toward significant negative correla- 
tions between the number of ethnic-slang terms which the Ss indicated ap- 
plied to their own membership groups and both their subjective prejudice rat- 
ing and their estimation of the frequency of their own ethnic-slang word 
usage. Perhaps writing membership-group ethnic-slang words in the experi- 


mental situation had some sort of cathartic effect which influenced their sub- 
Perhaps a fair number of prejudiced 


sequent prejudice and frequency ratings. 
icate their inclusion in member- 


Ss did not use and, therefore, could not ind 
ship-group ethnic-slang terms. 


D. SUMMARY 


“ ” H nl . s 
Covert" repression-sensitization ratings of 56 college Ss were compared 


with measures of overt and covert prejudice. Correlations were found be- 
tween repression-sensitization and two covert prejudice scales (?'5 < 01), 
and covert prejudice scales correlated with each other (ps < .01). Three 
measures of overt prejudice were used: (a) each $ listed all the ethnic-slang 
terms he could, (5) each 5 rated how frequently he used these terms, and 
(c) each S rated how prejudiced he felt toward the pertinent group- Of these 
overt measures only the frequency and subjective prejudice measures Cotte- 


lated with each other (? < 0D. "Trends toward significant negative corte- 


lations were found between the number of terms in which Ss indicated mem- 
Subjective 


bership and both the frequency of usage and subjective prejudice. 
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prejudice correlated positively with repression-sensitization (5 < :07) and 
with one covert prejudice scale (2 < .01). 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


A large body of research. (2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8) has accumulated on racial doll 
studies, in which Negro and white children are shown different colored dolls 
and asked to make choices: e£» “Ts there a doll that is а bad doll? (4, PP- 
49-50). These studies suggest that Negro children often misidentify with the 
white doll, in that they prefer it, consider it more like them, and in other ways 
respond more to the white doll than the colored doll. While these doll stud- 
ies contain methodological problems (4), the basic idea of comparing responses 
of Negro and white children to common stimulus objects which may differ in 
color is a good one for assessing attitudes and identifications. The present 
study utilized a standard Santa Claus face which Negro and white children 
could color. Since cultural stereotypes are of Santa Claus as a white man, and 
since the above-mentioned evidence suggests that Negro children may identify 
with white stimulus objects rather than Negro-like objects, it could be ex- 
pected that both white and Negro children would be more likely to color 
Santa Claus as a white man than as a Negro. 

A second expectation leads to a different kind of prediction. Theory and 
research in projective testing (9) assume that when someone draws, tells a 
story, or otherwise engages in some kind of task of an unstructured sort, the 
person projects his own personality into the product: He must draw upon his 
own self in meeting the requirements of the task, and his product will, there- 
fore, contain aspects of his personal style. Such a viewpoint has been the the- 
oretical basis for projective tests, such as the Rorschach, the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, and the Draw-A-Man test. Further, it has been suggested 
(1, 5, 10) that the use of chromatic drawings may provide additional infor- 
mation regarding personality beyond that of achromatic representations. 
this projective hypothesis has validity, we should expect Negroes to project 
some of their conflicts concerning skin color and inferior status into their 


* в "1 
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coloring of Santa. Just what the exact nature of such coloring bes is 
difficult to say, but it can be anticipated that Negro subjects will reveal differ- 
ential concerns over color relative to whites. р 

One way in which the projective nature of skin concern may show up is 
that Negroes will use Negroid colors on other parts of Santa, such as beard, 
hat, etc., thereby indicating their identification with what they color. The 
most parsimonious expectation would simply be that such differences will oc- 
cur, resulting in differential use of color, 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The 31 subjects were 18 Negro and 13 white school children w| 
tested as a part of their diagnostic workup at a speech clinic. They were 
mostly from rural homes in a deep South state, and ranged in age from 4 
years, 9 months to 8 years, 1 month. A wide range of IQs was represented. 
As groups the white and Negro children were roughly matched on age, sex, 
and IQ, but differed in socioeconomic status, since the Negro samples were 


primarily lower class while the white sample contained a mixture of middle 
and lower class children. 


ho were 


2. Procedure 

Approximately one month before Christmas of 1967, 
presented with a large outline of a face of Santa Claus, complete with hat, 
moustache, and beard, and given crayons of various colors. They were asked 
to fill in the outlined Santa Claus as they wished. Two raters independently 
rated the drawings for white vs. Negro elements of the facial characteristics 
and for differences in colors employed in the overall drawing. Agreement was 
93 percent for both judgements and differences were resolved in conference. 


the children were 


C. Resurrs 

Hypothesis 1 predicted that bo 
Caucasoid facial characteristics # 
alyzed by a one-tailed binomial test; 13 of the 18 


Negro children drew Cau- 
casoid facial elements (p — 05) and 11 of the 13 white children likewise 


:01). Thus, Hypothesis 1 js supported. 
Hypothesis 2 predicted that despite the Presumed similarity in the facial 


coloring, the children would use different colors, If the colors reflect some 
kind of projection of the person's self into the drawing; white children should 
use different colors than Negroes. The major differences appeared in coloring 


drew more Caucasoid faces (5 — 
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the beard. For the Negro children seven colored the beard brown or black, 
three used blue, and eight left it white. For the white children, red or white 
was the most popular color: five used red, five made the beard white, while 
one each used black, brown, and orange. Thus, for the white children white 
and red were the most popular colors, while for the Negro children white and 
brown or black were the most popular colors. White children were just as 
likely to use nonskin colors as skin colors (seven whites, browns, OT blacks); 
while Negro children almost always used skin colors for the beards (only 
three of 18 failed to employ white, brown, or black—binomial >= 01, two- 
tailed test). The small size of the samples did not permit more intensive sta- 
tistical comparisons between the two groups for colors used. 


р. Discussion 


White and Negro children used different colors in their overall coloration 
of the Santa Claus face. It was found that white children were just as Jikely 
to use red as white in coloring the face, while the Negro children showed a 
preference for colors associated with racial identification (white, brown; or 
black). While the results support the hypothesis that different colors would 
be employed, they do not support what would have perhaps been obvious €x- 
pectation: viz., that whites would use white and Negroes would use dark 
colors. Instead, the Negro children tended to use colors indicative of skin 
color, including both the skin color of white persons and Negroes, while the 
white children seem to prefer either white or sharper colors, especially red. 
The doll studies mentioned in the introduction suggest that Negro children 
have some degree of identification with the white race, presumably due to the 
superior social status of whites in our society relative to Negroes. A secon 

cultural influence is the stereotyped image of Santa Claus in our predom- 
inantly white society: Santa is a white man. It is not surprising then that 
Negroes would follow the cultural stereotype of Santa. 

The second expectation was somewhat different from 
based more on theory and research in projective techniques- Divergent groups 
should draw different kinds of pictures, tell different stories, and otherwise 
engage in behavior which reflects their differences. Thus, differences are to be 
expected beyond the similarities implied by the doll studies — 

"These expected differences were obtained, but it should be pointed out that 
an alternative hypothesis can account for the findings. While it cannot be con- 
cluded that Negro and white children were projecting their personal charac- 
teristics into the drawings, which would suggest that Negro children are 
greatly concerned about skin color while white children ате 


the above, and was 
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it can instead be maintained that groups differing in important ways will 
perform differently, due to past histories which reflect differential learning 
experiences. In other words, perhaps two groups with racial differences will 
produce different products, and the difference has nothing to do with their 
projections, but rather reflects a different style which has been learned in their 
respective subcultures. Such an alternative hypothesis would seem to account 
for the differences in the coloration of the Santa Claus face, but would sug- 


gest that the use of different colors does not necessarily mean that Negroes are 
Projecting racial concerns onto their pictures, 


E. Summary 


Thirty-one Ss, including 18 Negro and 13 white c 
of four and eight, were asked to fill i 


brown, and white), while 
oring the beard and 


aintained that Negro 
h race. Or, it could 


grounds, and the use of different colors simply reflects different learning his- 
tories, 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Research during the Jast decade has yielded considerable evidence that а 

leader's “esteem for his least preferred co-worker” (known as LPC) is re- 

lated to the productivity of the leader's group (3, 4). Despite the effective- 

ness of LPC scores as a predictor of group performance, there has been only 

limited success in discovering what leader characteristics are measured by 

LPC scales. LPC is computed by summing а leader’s ratings of his least pre- 

ferred co-worker on a set of eight-place bipolar adjective scales. A high LPC 

score indicates that the leader is not very critical when rating persons with 

whom he cannot work well. The interpretation of these scores has changed 

over the years. At one time, LPC was believed to be a measure of personality 

| (5, р. 592). However, а series of investigations has failed to find any corre- 
lation between LPC scores and a wide variety of personality measures 

Fishbein, Landy, and Hatch (7) have proposed that LPC scores may mea 

sure specific attitudes rather than a personality trait. Supporting this inter- 

pretation was their finding that LPC scores were significantly correlated with 

various aspects of a person’s cognitive structure, such as the number of be- 

liefs with positive evaluative components and the amount of affect associated 

with a person’s beliefs. The study by Fishbein and his associates also revealed 

that the attitudes of high and low LPC scorers were qualitatively different. 

When the opportunity was given to select their own adjectives rather than 

to use adjectives on à regular LPC scale, the least preferred co-worker that 

was described by high LPC scorers differed from the type of person described 

by low LPC scorers. The high LPC scorer tended to describe à person defi- 

cient in those attributes that are important for harmonious inter 

lations (e.g, friendly), whereas the low LPC scorer tended to 

person lacking attributes that are important for successful task performance 

(eg. dependable). This difference was consistent Wl i 

osition that high LPC scorers are more person-oriented and 
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than are low LPC scorers. The results of the Fishbein eż al. study suggested 
that it may be possible to find at least two distinct attitude dimensions in re- 
sponses to a standard LPC scale composed of both task and socially relevant 
adjective pairs. A consistent general halo may not occur when leaders eval- 
uate their least preferred co-worker; rather, a leader’s attitude about the 
task-relevant attributes of a co-worker may be independent of his attitudes 
about the co-worker’s social attributes. Such a discovery would require a re- 
vision of current assumptions about the internal Consistency and unitary char- 
acter of LPC scales. 

The absence of a clear conceptual interpretation for LPC scores is paral- 
leled by a lack of empirical data concerning the relation of LPC scores to 


ioral correlates of LPC, and all were conducted in a laboratory setting. Two 
of the studies employed a content analysis of 
the task-oriented and Person-oriented behavior o. 
two studies, a Bales Interaction Process Anal 
In the three studies by Fiedler and his associates (5, 6 
lation between leader LPC (as 
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bein eż al. (7) article, and these adjectives were not unlike those in Fiedler's 
LPC scales. The LPC scale instructed the respondent to think of all his past 
and present co-workers and to select the one with whom he had the most dif- 
ficulty getting the job done. The respondent was then asked to rate this co- 
worker on a set of eight-place scales anchored by the bipolar adjectives. 

The LPC scale was sent to first-line supervisors and second-line supervisors 
in three West Coast companies and to elected and appointed student leaders 
in a large university. ‘The response rate was 95 percent. Of the 116 leaders 
who returned completed questionnaires, 21 were students, 29 were first-line 
supervisors and 66 were second-line supervisors. The dimensionality of the 
attitudes measured by the LPC scale was analyzed by means of the BCTRY 
system of cluster and factor analysis (12). 

The task-oriented and person-oriented behavior of the leaders was mea- 
sured by the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (8). This widely- 
used questionnaire has а 15-item scale for Consideration (i.e., person-oriented 
behavior) and а 15-item scale for Initiating Structure (i.e. task-oriented 
behavior). Each item consists of a description of some leadership act and a 
set of frequency adjectives for the respondent (a subordinate) to indicate 
how often the leader engages in that behavior. These two dimensions were 
found to be independent factors in a dimension analysis by Halpin and Winer 
(9). Nevertheless, it is seldom possible to obtain uncorrelated factor scores, 
because few items are factorially pure. The questionnaire was sent to a ran- 
dom sample of three subordinates for each of the second-line supervisors. In 
the case of first-line supervisors, only “white-collar” subordinates could be 
surveyed. Eight of the first-line supervisors had “vhite-collar” subordinates. 
The response rate for subordinates was 88 percent. Consideration and Ini- 
tiating Structure scores for each leader were calculated by finding the aver- 
age of his three subordinates’ ratings for each of the two dimensions of leader 
behavior. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The cluster analysis of the 14-item LPC scale yielded two clusters which 
accounted for 87 percent of the communality of the item scores. The items 
(i.e, the adjective pairs) were grouped into task and social clusters as was 
expected. The factor loadings on these two dimensions are presented in Table 
1. Six items loaded primarily on the task dimension, and six items loaded 
primarily on the social dimension, indicating a fairly clear factor structure. 
Two items, “clean-dirty” and *tadaptable-dogmatic," had loadings on both 
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dimensions. The correlation between the two dimensions was .06, which was 


even lower than had been expected in light of the common tendency for an 
evaluative halo to occur in ratings like these. 


A Task LPC score was obtained by summing the scores on the following 
six items: careless-careful, efficient-inefficient, energetic-unenergetic, irrespon- 
sible-responsible, unreliable-reliable, and Tesourceful-unresourceful. А Social 
LPC score was obtained by summing the scores on these six items: pleasant- 
unpleasant, unfriendly-friendly, gloomy-cheerful, considerate-inconsiderate, 
boring-interesting, and cold-warm. The mean and standard deviation for 
Task LPC were 23.0 and 7.6, respectively. The mean standard deviation for 
Social LPC were 23.9 and 9.2, respectively. The difference between the two 
means was not significant at the .05 level when evaluated by a ¢ test, indicat- 


ing that the leaders as a whole did not Tate co-workers lower on one dimen- 
sion than on the other. 


on one dimension than of deficiencies 
itical of his least preferred co-worker 
th respect to deficiencies in social at- 


1 5 ass ask-oriented than Person-oriented in his at- 
titudes. This difference score (Social LPC-Task LPC) was referred to as 


zeen Net LPC and the overall LPC score was 
Fishbein etal. (7) finding that high and low 
i and person-oriented 


The relation of Task LPC, Social LPC, Net LPC and the regular LPC 


in Table 2. Since the behavi ? 
i а , avior mea 
sures—Consideration and Initiating Structu 


directions. As a consequence, 


are scored together in the usual manner, the 
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TABLE 1 
Facror LOADINGS FOR THE LPC ITEMS 
Item Adjective pair Task LPC Social LPC 
1. Pleasant-Unpleasant 2 .78* 
2. Careless-Careful 119 —.04 
3. Unfriendly-Friendly —.08 93° 
4, Clean-Dirty AT 31 
5. Gloomy-Cheerful —.0+ .54% 
6. Efficient-Inefficient .74* —11 
7. Energetic-Unenergetic 46* AS 
8. Irresponsible-Responsible .92* 01 
9. Considerate-Inconsiderate 13 46* 
10. Boring-Interesting .05 .52* 
11. Unreliable-Reliable .80* 03 
12. Adaptable-Dogmatic 2 28 
13. Cold-Warm —.10 .62* 
14. Resourceful-Unresourceful 43* —.0+ 


Note: Items are presented in the same order as they appear in the scale. 
* Indicates in which cluster the item appeared. 


attitude dimension scores in a meaningful manner and appears to be substan- 
tially related to leader behavior, at least for the type of supervisors used in 
this study. The correlations between Net LPC and leader behavior (Table 
2) indicated that leaders who were more task-oriented than person-oriented 
in their attitudes tended also to be more task-oriented than person-oriented 
in their behavior. 

TABLE 2 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE LEADER BEHAVIOR MEASURES 
AND THE LPC SCALE VARIABLES 


_ Меазиге Consideration Initiating structure 
Task LPC 26* —34** 
Social LPC —J16 .26* 

LPC 1 —13 
Net LPC —32** 45** 
Note: № = 74. 
ж р < .05. 
++ p< 401. 


D. SUMMARY 


An LPC scale was distributed to a sample of industrial supervisors and 
student leaders, and a dimension analysis of the responses was made. The re- 
sults indicated that there were two independent evaluative attitudes measured 
by LPC scales. A leader’s evaluation of his least preferred co-worker’s task- 
related attributes was independent of his evaluation of the co-worker’s social 
attributes. Therefore contrary to current assumptions, ап LPC score is not 


independent of the particular evaluative adjectives used to compose the LPC 
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scale. The nonunitary character of the LPC scales used by most researchers 
may partially account for their difficulty in finding a relationship between 
LPC and leader behavior. In the present study, LPC did not correlate ys 
nificantly with either Consideration or Initiating Structure, whereas the Tas 

and Social LPC scores and the difference score (Net LPC) appeared to be 
related to both of these leader behavior dimensions. 
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es 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The self-concept as а core personality variable has a long and distinguished 
lineage. Ever since Kant (10) postulated an “empirical self” as the objective 
content of consciousness, some consideration of this concept has appeared in 
the writings of psychologists. It plays a significant role in many contemporary 
theories (28) ; it is central to those of Cooley (3); Mead (14), Snygg and 
Combs (22), and Rogers (16). 

Although these theorists, along with others, have made the self-concept & 
central component of personality, this variable is usually measured only by 
self-rating scales completed by the subject. Such a method of measurement is 
vulnerable to what the individual is willing to reveal about himself and thus 
raises the question of the validity of the self-concept as а basic variable. It was 
the recognition of such a complication that brought Lowe (11) to question 
whether the self-concept was only an artifact of the method of measurement. 
One way to indicate that the phenomenal self-concept is of basic impor- 
tance in personality is by establishing criterion-related validity? through the 
demonstration of relationships between the self-rating measure and some other 
index of the behavior of the individual. The establishment of correlations be- 
tween self-ratings and such behavioral criteria might show that the self-rat- 
ings were not isolated, possibly superficial, opinions of the individual, but that 
they involved relationships to other more stable aspects of personality- 

A number of studies have been conducted with the aim of exploring the 
criterion-related validity of self-ratings. Various measures have been shown 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts on November 15, 


1968. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. А Ў 
1 The research herein described was carried out at Washington University, St 
Louis, Missouri, as part of a dissertation under the supervision of Professor Sau 
Rosenzweig. ^ MN s 

2 The classification of behavior into opinion, overt, and implicit levels, Whigs n 
employed in this discussion, is that proposed by Rosenzweig (19). The opinion leve 
comprises the "subjective" statements the individual makes about himself; the UM 
level, “objective” observations of the behavior of the individual; and m imp Se 
level refers to the latent attitudes, feelings, or t under favorable 
experimental conditions, be “projected” upon neutral stimuli. 
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to be positively correlated with such variables as behavior competence (4, 5), 
adjustment (2), acceptance of others (7), and with certain aspects of reac- 
tion to frustration (23). These authors assign a measure of validity to the 
rated self-concept by using, in general, other opinions of the subject as the 
behavioral criteria. Several investigators have shown relationship between 
self-ratings and measure of overt bchavior (4, 5), but in order to complete 
the criterion-related validity of the phenomenal self-concept, the present au- 
thor set out to explore its relation to implicit behavior (1). 

A second method of validating the phenomenal self. 


ploration of the construct and criterion- 
cept were formulated as follows: 
l. Previous investigation has shown tha 


› it was hypothesized that the mean self. 
physical adequacy would shown an j 


| ncrease after positive feedback and a de- 
crease after negative feedback, 
3. A change in self-ratin 


would negative feedback. 


4. Another aspect of self-theory Postulates that the Perceived importance 


“ж 
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of the person giving the feedback is a factor in the effect produced. It was 
hypothesized that within a group of subjects receiving the same type of feed- 
back, those who tend to perceive the expert as more prestigious will tend to 
be more influenced by the feedback. 


В. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
ninth-grade (or freshman) boys from two local high 


schools: 93 from North School and 86 from South School. Eighty-four sub- 
jects from South School were present for all sessions and 86 from North 
School. Since it was decided in advance to have equal numbers in each group, 
two subjects from North School were removed at random. 


The subjects were 


2. Scales 


(a) The Physical-Self Test is a 20-item rating scale designed to explore 
the subject’s feelings about his physical abilities. It is an adapted version of 
d by the author 


the one developed by Maehr (13) and was previously use 
(12). The subject rates himself on a nine-point scale in relation to statements 
that deal with certain physical or athletic skills. The split-half reliability for 
this measure, corrected for attenuation, was found to be 92; the test-retest 
reliability over а period of three weeks, .86. 

(b) Reaction-to-the-Specialist Scale is a five-item series developed for this 


research in an attempt to assess the subject’s perception of the Specialist 
ental session. The subject 


who administered the feedback during the experim 
is asked to rate the Specialist on a nine-point scale on statements that dea! 
with the ability and competence of the Specialist. 

(0) Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (20). An Adolescent Form of 
this instrument, now in process of development, was used. The 24 situations 
parallel the content of the frustrations depicted in the Adult Form, but in 
each item an adolescent is shown as the frustrated individual. 


3. Procedure 

testing session, (5) 
All testing was con- 
first session, the 
ot relevant here 


The experimental design included (a) a preliminary 
an experimental session, and (c) a final testing session. 
ducted by the writer with no teachers present. During the 
P-F Study, the Physical-Self Test, and a third measure n 
were administered to all subjects. No announcement of the nature of the 
tests was given in advance; the session itself was described as part of a stan- 
dard “Social Relations Inventory.” The instructions that appear on the PF 
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lowing introductory statement: “This is not part of the regular ensis Ph 
usually give, but I have been asked to administer this to you in connectio 
with a Physical Fitness survey that will be conducted sometime in the fu- 
ture.” | 
During the three-week interval between the first and Second sessions, the 
subjects were divided at random into positive, neg: 


ative, and control groups 
for each school. A comparison of the means of the 


three groups on the tests 


as Specialists) went 
alists were graduate 


of the experiment as part of a wide-scale 
Interviewed individually by a 
+ The subject was asked to give age, height, 
lat the evaluation would 
as then handed д Statement to read 
‘made a few notes.” For the Positive and negative groups 
ational Physical Fitness Program, we 
ave developed in relation to other boys of your 
ng to ask you to do Some physical tasks and will watch 
© you are doing them, After you have finished I will 
tell you how you did as compared to the many other boys I have tested that 

The Statement for the control group read: “As part 
of a physical fitness Program, we are trying to find out how a boy of your 
himself in the athletic area. We will not neces- 
are just trying to get some idea 
сап do. So I wil] just ask you to do some sim- 


and weight (with i 


be based on conformative norms). He w; 
while the Specialist * 


7 45 Tequested to Perform the following physical tasks: 
(а) Walk a straight line, (b) Dribble 4 basketbal] with both hands. (c) Do 


[4 


| 


Lo 
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deep knee bends with the back straight. (4) Do jumping jacks. (e) Walk a 
straight line after turning a number of circles? During the performance of 
the tasks, the Specialist made notes about the subject's performance. He also 
began preparing the subject for the evaluation by (a) smiling and saying ei- 
ther “Fine” or “OK” to subjects of the positive group; (b) frowning and 
saying either “That’s enough of that," or “Well, let's try another one," after 
each task was performed by a subject of the negative group; and (c) by no 
change of facial expression and saying nothing to the subjects of the control 
group. 

When the tasks were completed, the subject w 
itive) statement if he was in the positive group or à disapproval statement if 
he was in the negative group. The subjects of the control group were dis- 
missed after each had performed his final task. The approval statement 
stressed the subject’s coordination and body balance, along with his good 
physical development, while the disapproval statement stressed the subject’s 
lack of these physical abilities. The statements were spoken from memory 
but in such a manner as to make it appear that the Specialist was talking 


from the notes he had made. 
As each subject rejoined the gym, another assistant administered the Phys- 
he same as at the first administration 


ical-Self Test. The instructions were t 
but with the additional statement that the subject was to disregard what he 
had pteviously answered because an up-to-date evaluation was needed. On 
completion he was given an illustrated booklet—Vigor (15), prepared by the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness in 1964 describing an exercise plan 
for teenage boys—with the suggestion to peruse it until all had finished. 
When the evaluation for all subjects was finished, they were sent to 2 class- 
room and there received some tests of reaction to frustration. The Reaction- 
to-the-Specialist scale was then administered. 
One-half of the subjects could be told immediately 
of the experiment and in no case did a subject carry the false impression given 
by the Specialist for more than a day. During the day following the expen- 
mental session, all subjects met in small groups with the principal investigator 
in a “defrustration” session. It was apparent that very few, if any, of the sub- 
jects suspected that the evaluations they had received were not real evalua- 


tions. 


as given an approval (pos- 


about the true nature 


3 "The balance-recovery task (number e) and dribbling with the nonpreferred hod 
were omitted for the control group, since these requirements could make the 
feel awkward and thus approximate the negative feedback condition. 
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4. Scoring Procedure 


АП scoring was carried out by the writer and was completed for all sub- 

jects before the record blanks were separated into the experimental groups 
effect of any bias. 

» arke the Physical Self Test and Reaction-to-the-Specialist Measure 
was accomplished by simple addition of the circled numbers on the nine-point 
rating scales. The scale for each of these measures ranges from —4 to +4. 

To score the P-F Study, the Revised Manual, Adult Form was used (20). 
Notation was made of any response judged not to be in the manual and these 
responses were given to a second person to score. Any disagreements between 
the initial scorer and the second scorer were then arbitrated by a third psy- 
chologist. Ап average of three of the 24 responses per record were judged not 
to be in the manual and were scored by the second psychologist. There were 
disagreements in about one-third of the cases, thus arbitration was necessary 
for less than five percent of the total number of responses. 


C. Resutrs 


l. Criterion-Related Validity 
The first hypothesis predicted a rel 
ical-Self Test and those on the P- 


punitive (—.22) and Extragression (—.21) scores on the P-F Study. The 
three significant correlations that carried no specific prediction were a negative 
correlation with the Ego-Defensive (.29) score and Positive correlations with 
the Intropersistive (.28) and Need-Persistive (.26) scores. Although gener- 
ally low, the correlations offer Some support for the first hypothesis. 


Www S 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF THE PHYSICAL-SELF TEST ADMINISTERED BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE FEEDBACK CONDITIONS 
(Each group—N — 28) 


Pre- Post- Mean 
School Group mean Pre-SD mean Post-SD difference F ratio 
North High 
Positive 38.5 21.6 48.3 17.6 og eee 
Negative 39.5 21.5 28.8 265 | —107*** 15.5065 
Control 43.0 20.5 46.9 19.2 39 
South High 
Positive 35.0 20.6 42.5 18.1 gae 
Negative 31.0 26.1 24.3 27.1 —6.7** gugus 
Control 34.3 19.3 34.4 20.6 1 


** Significant at the .01 level. 

*** Significant at the .001 level. 
negative feedback (all at the .01 level or better). The control group, which 
received no feedback, showed no significant change. Thus the second hypoth- 
esis is supported. 

'The third hypothesis predicted that the feedback will cause а change in 
perception of the Specialist giving the feedback. Ап analysis of variance be- 
tween the three groups Was computed to test this hypothesis and the differ- 
ence between the individual means was tested for level of significance. This 
statistical comparison between the three groups (positive, negative, and con- 
trol) for both North and South Schools is given in Table 2. For both schools 
the Ё ratio was significant at the .001 level and the differences between the 


individual means were all significant at the .05 level or better (with the ex- 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF THE REACTION-TO-THE-SPECIALIST MEASURE 
AFTER DIFFERENT FEEDBACK CONDITIONS 
(Each group—N — 28) 


Difference between means 


School Group Mean SD F ratio +,0 ару p= 

North High 
Positive 15.0 6.3 
Control 10.1 8.6 pee 49 7AM 25 
Negative 7.6 6.1 

South High 
Positive 14.5 6.0 m 
Control 103 73 101€ —42* gage ЫЫ 
Negative 6.1 72 


Note: 4- refers to the positive group; 0 refers to the control group; and — refers to 
the negative group. 
Ж Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 
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ception of the negative and control СЕ of aa North School) and in the 
i irecti is 3 is also supported. н 

Ж о а ra between the enee 
Bea ini die rating of the Specialist. A correlational analysis was 1 
“ikl the amount of change in the two administrations of the a oe 
Self Test and the scores on the Reaction-to-the-Specialist 9 I : = 
relations for the North and South School Positive groups were .6 | A 
respectively, and for the two negative groups, .13 and 18 — ж 
correlations аге in the predicted direction and the correlation of .61 for 


North positive group is significant at the .001 level. The latter finding gives 
some support to the fourth hypothesis, 


D. Discussion 
The basic problem focused upon by this investigation concerns the validity 
of the rating-scale technique in the measurement of the self-concept. | 
The correlational analysis between the Self-Test and the P-F Study gem 


and a positive correlation was 
found with Need-Persistence, 

A second method of validatin 
the establishment of construct v. 
cept should be Sensitive to int 
doubt that the feedba 


g the measurement of the self-concept is by 
alidity. According to self-theory, the self-con- 
€tpersonal feedback, The results leave little 
ck given in this experiment did have the predicted effect 

measure of the self-concept. The findings confirm 
previous research (12, 13) 


with this instrument, but leave the question of 
d by what was told to them, 


ded the Construct validity exploration by pre- 


n of the expert to parallel 


evelopment Specialist as a capable person 
a scale that ranges from —20 to +20). This 
-enhancing, positive feedback (average 
e negative group had to go against this 
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ош апд, although they still regarded the person who gave them the 
eedback as a Specialist, they did narrow their perception of his competency 
€ tating of =—б)з The data thus indicate that the change in the self- 
atings was not an isolated phenomenon, but that it was, at least, accompa- 
nied by a change in the perception of the person who gave the feedback. 

‘An additional aspect of self-theory postulates that the perceived importance 
of the person giving the feedback is a factor in the effect feedback will have 
ӨП the self-concept. Hypothesis 4 was а test of this construct and the result- 
UE correlational analysis gave some confirmation to the prediction that feed- 

ack would have a more positive effect if the Specialist were perceived as 
more prestigious. The low correlations of the two negative groups were ex- 
onm because. (as noted above) the negative feedback introduces а resistance 
the Specialist that would contaminate the correlation. The difference in 
the correlations of the two positive groups, however, is surprising and no ex- 
planation is offered at this time. 

'The correlational analysis associated with the fourth hypothesis supports 
the research of Hovland (9); Tannenbaum (25); and Stotland and Zander 
(24) that the perceived expertness and trustworthiness of the communicator 
гени positive factor in the effect of the communication on the in- 
Loca : dicam results, however, add two considerations to the above 
"wien n e first place, the findings show that not only does the perceived 
eniin x the Specialist (communicator) have an effect on the amount of 
she qos E ан я (demonstrated effect of the communication), but also that 
aff the Speci im given has an effect on the perception of the expertness 
the еей эк If the feedback is enhancing to the self, the person giving 
enie to the 1S с in a more favorable light than if the feedback is threat- 
signed to th a f. And, second, the present research shows that the ratings as- 
ings were “a pecialist cannot be viewed in isolation. Even though these rat- 
и ае ower after negative feedback, the effect of this feedback on the 

One » mie to be just as strong as the effect of the positive feedback. 
ачи à expect from the above data associated with the third and fourth 
Filings dh that negative feedback would be much less effective on the self- 
Built. positive feedback. It would seem that the Specialist who had been 
tive in. hi on the Reaction-to-the Speciale Measure would not be as effec- 
high, Ahh evaluations of the subject as the Specialist who was rated quite 
back n el subjects rated the Specialist much lower after negative feed- 
ss ERE versus +15 of the positive group), this feedback seemed to have 

effect on the self-rating as did the positive feedback (a change of 


Pproximately nine points 1n both cases). This finding implies that the sub- 
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ject, while attempting to discount the feedback by rating the Specialist down 
was not successful in this attempt to keep the self-concept intact. This con- 


sideration tends to attribute a more than superficial validity to the self-con- 
cept. 


E. Summary 


The self-concept is regarded by many theorists as a 
personality, but its measurement generally stops at the 
individual's self-ratings. The question thus arises as to the validity of the 
rated self-concept—whether it is merely a superficial, opinion-level phenom- 
enon, or whether its influence pervades other levels and aspects of the per- 
sonality. Four hypotheses were framed concerning the relationship of the self- 
concept to other aspects of the Personality (interpersonal feedback, perception 
of others, and reaction to frustration). Procedures were devised for validat- 
ing the self-concept pertinent to physical 
related validity measures, 
ings, a physical fitness “test” 
ratings by the subject of the 
tional analysis indicated that a high self- 


basic component of the 
opinion level with the 


"specialist," and 
uations, Correla- 
Concept was associated with low 
ard a constructive solution when 
ificantly after positive feedback and 
found that an increase in self-rat- 


avorable perception of the Specialist and 
ption of him. 


decreased after negative feedback. It was 
ings was accompanied by a more f 
а decrease by a less favorable perce 
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standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can 
be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indi- 
cated, by requesting tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publica- 
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Most research on self-destructive phenomena conducted in Sweden has con- 


sidered samples of patients hospitalized after attempted suicide? The present 
study utilized the “psychological autopsy" method, a standardized format 
nd relatives of suicide victims to learn 


for interviewing significant friends a 
about suicidal communications, current and previous stresses, psychiatric and 
examiner and po- 


medical history, and other data unavailable to the medical 
lice investigation teams. Fifty cases of confirmed suicide were selected from 
the files of the Rittslikarstation at Karolinska Institutet in Stockholm and 


setts, оп October 10, 
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berg, „chairman of his dissertation committee, ап! the remaining members 0 i e 
бои, Norman Farberow, Edward Lichtenstein, Robert Ziller, and Saul Too v 
(a) Dahlgren, К. С. On Suicide and Attempted Suicide. Sweden: Lund, 1945. 


(b) Ettlinger, R. Suicides in 2 group of patients who had previously attempt A 


icide. Acta Psychi 40, - Ettlinger, К. 

1. Scand., 196% 363-378. (с) ger, Ry 1 d 
tempted suicide; Aeta Psychiat. Neurol. Scand. Suppl. 1955, 103. (d) Hendin, Н. Su 
icide and Scandinavia. New, York: Doubleday, 1965. (e) Jansson, B. A catamnestie 
study of 476 attempted suicides, with special regard to the prognosis for cases O 


dru i i 62, 38, 183-198. 
g automatism. Acta Psychiat. Scand., 1962, 35 ЕТ сто, ААТЫ тайкы 


3 Litman, В. E, Curphey, *- Shneidman, 4 Во 7 
N. Investigations ‘of equivocal suicides. J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1963, 184, 924-929. 
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50 were obtained from the Coroner's Office in Los Angeles County. Cases 
were added to the study as they occurred. . . 

Certain qualities of Swedish culture—viz., secularism, pacifism, and egal- 
itarianism—appear to have been reflected in the Stockholm suicide data. With 
regard to secularism, Sweden is heavily steeped in the tradition of the Prot- 
estant ethic with its emphasis on hard work, thrift, individual responsibility, 
and a middle-class, this-world value-orientation. In recent times growing mar 
terialism has coincided with the secularization of the church. The relative 
unconcern with traditional religion among Swedes today is illustrated by the 
very small number of decedents in the study who actively participated in 
church activities compared to those in Los Angeles (p < 01). Swedish sec- 
ularism has also led to rather accurate suicide statistics, in contrast to scores 
of deaths which are miscertified as accidental or natural in many countries 
due to strong religious denigrations of suicidal behavior, Furthermore, the 
emphasis on materialism as opposed to asceticism adds greater portent to per- 
formance failures among Swedish men. Occupational and financial problems 


the male cases in Stockholm. Finan- 
United States and Sweden are not 


mplified by Sweden's long-established inter- 


d in the research data by th 
of passive compared to violent suicide (34: 


of this finding is probably the relative unavai 
clearly not the situation in Los Angeles, 
for 42 percent of the deaths (5 < .01). 


national neutrality, was reflecte e high proportion 
), although the direct cause 
lability of firearms. This was 
where gunshot wounds accounted 


mental health facilities ( 
opportunities for a Swedish woman 


pon her, and experiencing dif- 
t role in the family. Some men, 
pendency. Corroboration of this 
a large number of men in Stockholm who prior 


to suicide complained about feelings of uselessness and being a burden to their 
wives or lovers (57 percent). 


In summary, the findings suggest that, while several aspects of suicide are 


yr 


=. 
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Los Angeles—e-£:, communication of suicidal 


siderable cultural similarities between the two 
f suicide in Sweden 


analogous in Stockholm and 


intent—and while there are соп 
e cannot fully understand the dynamics 0 


countries, on 
unique cultural determinants. 


without considering some of the 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 


less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
be obtained 


we think we know; additional details concerning the results can 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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APTITUDE, DOGMATISM, AND COLLEGE PRESS AS 
CODETERMINANTS OF ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT* 


Departments of Psychology, College of South Jersey, Rutgers University 


—— eiÀ 


Marion STEININGER 


— 


Studies of the relationship between dogmatism (D) and grades have pro- 
duced many inconsistent findings; the relationship between D and aptitude 
is more consistently negative. Consistency, however, should only be expected 
at the theoretical level? Accordingly, this study considered the meanings to 
the subjects of (a) their particular college environment and (b) the mea- 
sures used as dependent variables. 
м The subjects attend a commuter college which is part of the state univer- 
sity. Most are working- and middle-class persons; they attended traditional 
high schools, and the liberal arts emphasis of the college on questioning an 
understanding ideas is novel for them. All other things being equal, the less 
authoritarian the college environment and the more novel for the students 
its liberal arts orientation, the greater should be the advantage of low D. 

negative relationship was therefore expected at this college between D and 
grades, Seventy-four male and 75 female freshmen anonymously answered 
10 questions from Rokeach’s D-Scale and later, also anonymously, gave their 
SAT scores and grade-point averages (GPA)? Subjects were divided into 


* : 
De gaved in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, 0n August 11, 
69. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. s МА. 
- (a) Ehrlich, H. J., & Lee, р. Dogmatism, Jearning, and resistance to change: 
ун and a new paradigm. Psychol. Bull. 1969, 71, 249-260. (b), Vacchiano, Е. Bs 
riu P. S, & Hochman, L, The open and closed mind: A review of dogmatism. 
sychol. Bull, 1969, 11, 261-273. А t 
.? Each student had а coded identity, consisting of such items as the third letter of 
hig maternal grandmother’s first name. This made possible the matching of question- 
naires, 
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low, medium, and high groups on each variable. For the men, D and GPA 
were negatively related at all three SA'T levels; GPA and SAT were pos- 
itively related at all three D levels. For the women, there were no such icon 
sistent relationships. For both sexes, however, D and SAT were negatively 
related. Finally, the women had higher grades than the men at every aptitude 
level. 

To interrelate these unexpectedly complex findings, the meanings of GPA 
and SAT were considered; these may have differed for the men and the 
women. Text anxiety is positively correlated with 0.3 Since GPA is at least 
in part determined by test performances, the high-D subjects were at the 
greatest disadvantage. Furthermore, the men at the college may be more con- 
cerned about grades than the women (because of graduate school plans and 


the draft). Thus, both sexes may have been quite anxious during the SAT, 
which is "central" for almost everyone; 


women may have been less anxious, which would explain their higher grades 


given test the men are 
“working for grades” is 
to D or SAT) ; and (c) ap- 
Ors on academic achievement; 
men and the lack of relation- 


the measures being related to dogmatism scores. 
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TEMPORAL ORIENTATION AND ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE* 


Child Study Center, State University College at Buffalo 


ARREED Е. BARABASZ 


— 


rientation has been primarily directed to- 
тз that only one inves- 
as related to ac- 


Research relating to temporal o 
ward social class" ? and delinquent behavior. It appea 
tigation has been completed in which temporal orientation W 
ademic achievement. "Геаһап* used three types of instruments to measure 
temporal orientation of junior high school subjects. "They included a self-re- 
port listing technique developed by Eson,> a modification of the LeShan story 
completion method, and written stories from three ‘Thematic Apperception 
Test cards. It was concluded that high achievers were more future oriented 


than low achievers. 

On the basis of Teahan’s findings, it was hypothesized that low academic 
achievers would be more constricted in temporal orientation than high ac- 
ademic achievers in college. Ss consisted of male and female students at the 
State University College at Buffalo. The Ss were divided into two groups 
on the basis of grade-point average. The high achievers consisted of Ss (N= 
16) with a GPA above 3.0 (on a four-point scale), while low achievers (N 


= 15) had a GPA below 2.0. The low achievers were all on academic pro- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, 0n August 1, 


1969. Copyright, 1970 
Xd » , by The Journal Press. 
47, hem L. L. Time orientation and social class. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1952, 


Ё ї "n 
J. Pie s al. Time orientation and social class: An experimental supplement. 
. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 146. 
3 R И 
$ (2) Barndt, R. J. & Johnson, p. M. Time orientation in delinquents. J. Abn. € 
Чин sychol., 1955, 51, 343-345. (b) Siegman, A. W. The relationship between, future 
and perspective, time estimation, and impulse control in a group of young offenders 
and 4 control group. J. Consult, Psychol, 1961, 25, 970-475. (c) Brock, T. С 
(a) diee С. Stealing and temporal orientation. Je pate & Soc. Psychol., 1 
ein, K. B. n & Kulik, J- A. Future time perspec! 
2 the socialization process and { е8. lt. @ Св. Psychol., 1968, 
m -264. (е) Barabasz, А. F. An investigation of the relationsnip 
ligence and temporal pase raton. Child Stud. Center mhe leiges, 4, 80-81. (P) Bar 
: asz, A. F. Time constriction in delinquent and nonde 
968/69, 3, 435-440. 
Ab Teahan, J. E. Future time perspective, optimism, an 
igs © Soc. Psychol., 1958, 51, 379-380. 
,* Eson, M. E. Analysis of time perspectives at five age levels Un 
dissertation, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1951. 
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bation. Low achievers and high achiever groups were equated for intelligence 
(within six ТО points for each pair of Ss, Otis). 

In order to determine temporal orientation, Ss told stories which were tape- 
recorded. Three 8-inch X 10-inch photographs, presented in an established 
sequential progression, were utilized to elicit stories. The photographs por- 
trayed (a) a girl reading at a table, (5) two girls walking together, and (с) 
a boy and a girl talking with each other. The median plot length of the three 
stories was assumed to reflect the Ss’ temporal orientation more adequately 
than a single story. No restrictions were imposed on either starting time or 
length of time to be used for telling the story. If the length of a particular 
story plot was unclear, E asked, "How long did all this take from the begin- 
ning to the end of the story?” 

Scoring was accomplished by determining the median plot length for each 
S. The various plot lengths, ranging from a few minutes to three or four 
years, were placed on an equal interval scale by assigning one, for each day 
of plot length. In order to test the hypothesis the median plot lengths were 
subjected to a ¢ test. The mean number of plot length days was 180.3 for the 


ademic achievers. The / value yielded 
е -001 level of confidence. "These re- 


esults, omega square was computed. 
nt of the variance in the time 


constriction measure was accounted for by the high achiever-low achiever 
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CREATIVITY, AUTHORITARIANISM, 
AND BIRTH ORDER*! 


Department of Psychology, Temple University 


———— 


RUSSELL EISENMAN AND Herpert О. CHERRY 


— 


Creativity and authoritarianism seem to be inversely related to each other, 
given research findings in both areas. Studies indicate that creative people tend 
to be open to experience and to have liberal values, and that authoritarian Ss 
tend to lack openness and are conservative and opposed to change. The con- 
cept of anti-intraceptiveness, referring to opposition to the subjective, the imag- 
inative, and the tenderminded, is considered a component of authoritarianism, 
and would be inconsistent with creativity. 

Much birth order research suggests more intellectual, conservative, and 
achievement tendencies among firstborns, especially males, presumably due to 
early child-rearing practices. On the other hand, Eisenman? found that first- 
born males preferred more polygon complexity than later born males, while 
later born females preferred more complexity than their firstborn female 
peers. Since preference for complexity is related to creativity, 4 somewhat 
confused picture emerges of the firstborn: more conservative but also more 


creative. If the conservative aspects were emphasized we might expect greater 


authoritarianism among firstborn males; but if the creativity aspects were 
horitarianism. ‘Thus, there 


considered, we would predict significantly less auth : 

seems to be a need for examination of creativity and authoritarianism with 
respect to birth order separately for males and females, even though two Pre" 
vious studies found no relationship between birth order and authoritarianism. 


* + 
i95) ee in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 15, 
lA opyright 1970, by The Journal Press. 
ed versi а paper was prese! 
LIAE [demo 88 2а, wae Ee, Virginia, April, 1968- The research 
was supported by a grant from the Trustees 0 Temple University. For Table 1, 
containing nine chi-square distributions and their significance, ап Table 2, contain- 
Pul Pearson r's on all variables, order Document 00732 from ASIS National A 
наз Service, c/o CC Information Sciences, Inc, 22 West 34th Street, ew 
e». New York 10001, remitting $1.00 for microfiche or $3.00 for photocopies: = g 
(a) Eisenman, R. Birth order and sex differences 1n aesthetic preference 
complexity-simplicity. J. Сеп. Psychol., 1967, Th, 121-126. (b) Eisenman R. Complex- 


ity-simplicity : H V gai, 1967, 8, 171-172, 
implicity: II. Birth order and sex differences. Psychon 5 a tovto b. order 
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With the cooperation of their classroom teachers 263 undergraduates at 
'Temple University were administered a true false version of deri 
F Scale; a 30-item, true-false, paper-and-pencil measure of creativity m 
the Personal Opinion Survey* to make it seem nonthreatening to Ss; a TUR 
item yeasaying-naysaying test designed by the authors to control tar acute 
cence response set, since all items in the F Scale are keyed for a true” re- 
sponse; a six-item introversion-extroversion scale taken from Child®; and a 
modified unusual uses test. The uses test tapped originality, the second cre- 
ativity measure employed, by having $ give uses for three common objects: 
a brick, a spoon, and a paperclip. The infrequency of his response was 
weighted relative to the rest of the sample, and an originality score thereby 
obtained. Ss scoring 8, 9, or 10 on the yeasaying-naysaying test were consid- 
ered yeasayers and eliminated for purposes of calculating chi squares, as were 
Ss scoring 0, 1, or 2, who were considered naysayers. However, Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlations were computed on the entire sample, 

With Ss classified as high, middle, or low in authoritarianism, chi-square 
tests indicated a significant relationship between authoritarianism and cre- 
ativity (x? = 6.16, df = 2, b < .05) and between authoritarianism and 
originality (x? = 15.56, df — 2, p < .001), supporting the view that a high 
score on one variable would be associated with a low score on the other. Of 
methodological importance is the unpredictability of middle authoritarian 
scores, which showed only chance relationships to other variables. Thus, the- 
ories about the opposite nature of authoritarianism and creativity may be ac- 
curate only for Ss in the upper or lower third of authoritarianism, since these 
extreme Ss tended to behave as predicted. 

Firstborn males were significantly less likely th 


authoritarian (x? = 6.74, dehliz 01), and the two creativity tests 
showed some degree of similarity, since high scores on one tended to be related 


to high scores on the other (y? = 3.30, df = 1,  < .05). Other findings 
were nonsignificant by chi square, although th 


dency for firstborn females to score higher on 
measure of creativity (ж = 2.94, df 
These chi squares were computed on 
had been eliminated. Pearson Produc 
ple were generally low, but consist 


an later born males to be 


ent with the chi squares. The highest 7, 


4 Eisenman, R. Values and attitudes in adolescence. In J. F. Adams (Ed.), Under- 
standing Adolescence. Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1968. Pp. 183-197, 

5 Child, I. L. Personality correlates of esthetic judgment in college students. J. Per- 
sonal., 1965, 33, 476-511. 
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30, indicated the response set, since authoritarianism Was associated with yea- 
saying. 

Perhaps research is unlikely to produce extremely large negative relation- 
ships between creativity and authoritarianism because many Ss are at an inter- 
mediate stage of cognitive development, corresponding to the middle author- 
itarian scores in the present study. These Ss are not particularly creative and 
not particularly authoritarian. Since there is not а completely linear relation- 
ship between the two variables, correlations will underestimate the negative 


relationship which exists for those Ss who are clearly identifiable as high or 
low in authoritarianism and creativity. 
Department of Psychology 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
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GROUP INFLUENCE ON ETHICAL RISK TAKING: 
THE INADEQUACY OF TWO HYPOTHESES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Waterloo 


МӘШ А 


WiLLiAM С. HORNE 


Group discussion of decisions involving risk leads to increased willingness 


on the part of the average discussant to take greater risks. According to 


Brown,! one reason this “risky shift" occurs is that risk-taking is generally 
valued by our society. Several studies? have demonstrated that, for the Wal- 
lach and Kogan situations, subjects do initially perceive themselves to be more 


risky than other people like themselves, thus supporting Brown's hypothesis. 

Rettig? has shown that group discussion also leads to greater ethical risk- 
taking. He has stated that this result is opposite to what Brown's hypothesis 
predicts, since stealing violates a norm of our society? However, it is possible 
that, contrary to Rettig's assertion, our society recognizes the situations de- 
scribed by Rettig as ones where stealing might be justified. In order to see if 
Brown’s hypothesis can predict ethical risk-taking, а procedure similar to that 


used by previous investigators? was used here to assess the norms in the Ret- 


tig situations. 
A second purpose of the study was to see if a hypothesis suggested by J. 


Chertkoff of the University of Indiana (personal communication) to account 
TOE the risky shift on Wallach and Kogan problems is applicable to the shift 
in ethical risk-taking. Chertkoff notes that the initial distribution of scores on 
ig Wallach and Kogan problems is skewed, and suggests that a risky major- 
ity influences a conservative minority, partially accounting for the risky shift. 
The distribution of scores on the Rettig ethical risk-taking situations was 25 
sessed here to see if it is skewed toward conservatism. 


voee EUER in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп September 23; 
1 a Copyright 1970, by The Journal Press. 
a TRE. R. Social Psychology: New York: Free Press, 1965. Р s 
P (а) Levinger, G., & Schneiden teer Test of the "risk is 2 value hypothesis. J+ 
ersonal. & Soc. Psychol. 1969, 11, 165-169. (b) Stoner, 7. А. Е. Risky and cautious 
shifts in group decisions: The influence of widely held values. J- Exper. Soc. Psychol., 
ER. 4, im (c) Wallach, M. А» & Wing, C. W. Jr. Is risk a value? J. Personal. 
oc. Psychol., 1968, 9, 101-106. | Д 
Ев: Rettig, S. Group discussion а risk taking. J. Personal. 
& Soc. Psychol, 1966, 3, 629-633. 
5 Rettig, S. Ethical risk taking in group an 
oc. Psychol., 1966, 4, 648-654, s 
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Rettig's 16-item version of the ethical risk-taking questionnaire was ар 
ified for use in the present study. The descriptions of the situations were use 
without modification. However, $$ were asked to check the probability that 
they would steal the money under the conditions described. A second. booklet 
contained the same items as the first but the instructions asked $ to “. . . an- 
swer the questions the way you think the average University of Waterloo stu- 
dent (of the same sex as yourself) would answer them, 
and 13 females from introductory psychology and sociolo 
versity of Waterloo served as Ss. 

On every problem the average $ believed himself t 
the money than the average other person in the com 
significant at the .05 level for 12 of the 16 situ 
per situation, averaged across the 16 situations, 
scale. This difference is significant ( 
direction of this difference confirms 
predicts a conservative rather than 
uations. The distribution of scores 
skewed in the opposite direction to 
the Chertkoff hypothesis, Brown’s 
fluence hypothesis are therefore in 
risk-taking resulting from group di 


* Twenty-three males 
gy classes at the Uni- 


о be less willing to take 
parison group, a difference 
ations. The average difference 
is 10.9 units on the 101 point 
t = 4719, df = 35,p< :001). The 
Rettig’s assertion that Brown’s hypothesis 
a risky shift for the ethical risk-taking sit- 
on booklet 1 is strongly skewed, but it is 
that required to predict a risky shift from 
value hypothesis and Chertkoff’s social in- 


adequate to account for increased ethical 
scussion. 
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TESTING TALCOTT PARSONS’ THEORY OF MOTIVATION* 


Department of Sociology, Cumberland College 


— 


"WiLLIAM VAUGHAN WILBURN 


жа 


Talcott Parsons’ theory of motivation, which utilizes his concept of the 
“gratification-deprivation balance,” and which asserts that individuals tend 
to optimize their gratification and to minimize their deprivation, was tested 
in this study.! The major hypothesis follows: Gratification in the parental 
home is expected to be directly related to the desire to perpetuate the paren- 
tal dominance pattern into the subject's own home; ог, stated conversely, 
deprivation in the parental home is expected to be inversely related to the de- 
sire to perpetuate the parental dominance pattern into the subject's own home. 
The hypothesis is related to Parsons’ theory in this way: Parsons’ theory as- 
serts that individuals tend to have attachment-seeking and -forming tenden- 
cies, which are inclinations to move or act in a particular direction or way, 
to persons and situations which are gratification-producing, and to have with- 


drawal and avoidance tendencies to persons and situations which are depri- 
dividual is 


expected to have an attachment-secking and -forming tendency to 4 pattern 


which has produced a high level of gratification in his parental home, and 
he is expected to have a withdrawal and avoidance tendency to 4 pattern 
which has produced a high level of deprivation in his parental home. 

А questionnaire was constructed to acquire the relevant information about 
(a) the parental dominance pattern (b) the dominance pattern which the 
student desired in his own home, and (c) the gratification-deprivation fac- 
tor in the parental home. The questionnaires were filled out by 347 students 
in selected classes in Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky. ‘These 
were virtually all white, lower- and middle-class students, many of whom 
were from small towns and rural areas of southeastern Kentucky- Twelve 
filled out; and 21 questionnaires failed to 
a student must have lived with 
t 10 years. It was thought that 


questionnaires were improperly 
meet the research criteria which specified that 


a set of parents (natural oF step) for at leas 


w Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, 0? September 23, 
69. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. А себ 
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possible. 
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10 years was ample time for the student to make an accurate decision about 
the nature of his parental dominance pattern. The remaining 314 question- 
naires were used in the study analysis to test Parsons! theory. 

The dependent variable was measured by combining the answers to the 
questions concerning the parental dominance pattern and the dominance pat- 
tern which the student desired in his own home. A total of seven tables were 
used to test the theory.* The data in all of the tables were in the expected 
direction, and five of the tables were Statistically significant at the .001 level, 
as tested by chi square. The correction for discontinuity equation was used 
to calculate the remaining two tables because of lo 
some of the cells. Neither of these two tables was Statistically significant, but 


the data in both tables were in the direction predicted by the theory. Parsons’ 
theory was strongly supported by the data. 


'W expected frequencies in 


-unhappiness of the parental relation- 
n. It showed that 80.8 percent of the 
fied as being very happy, 58.3 percent 
€ very happy, and only 29.6 percent of 
very happy. On the average, the shared 
h, by far, the most happiness, the father 


th less happiness, and the mother dom- 


by far, the least happiness. 
Route 3 


Nathalie, Virginia 24577 
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A SYMBOLIC MEASURE OF AUTHORITARIANISM: 
A REPLICATION* 


Department of Sociology, Tulane University 


H. Wayne HOGAN 


e of the difficulties in "systematic 


In recognition of the proposition that on 
is that few studies are 


theory construction . . + in contemporary sociology · - 
adequately replicated or coordinated with each other so as to provide cumu- 
lative results,” the present study reports the conclusions of a survey designed 
atory work by Hogan? in which a highly signif- 


to replicate the recent explor: 
ally constructed 


icant correlation was obtained between scores from a speci 
symbol test for intolerance of ambiguity (SF test) and scores from the ver- 
bal Adorno authoritarianism (F) scale? 

Ss were 72 Tulane University students and 52 guards at Parish Prison 
in New Orleans. Consistent with the original study, the decision to accept 
or reject the retested hypothesis was set at the .01 level (with a one-tailed 
test), with the use of gamma (G) and appropriate significance test. 

'The median F score for the guards was 141.9 out of 196 possible ; their 
median SF test score was relatively higher at 29 out of a possible high of 30.* 
By contrast, the median F and SF scores for the present student sample were 
87.0 and 23.0, respectively ; for the original student sample reported on ear- 
lier, the median F score was 87.0, while the median SF score was 253. 
^ жр hypothesis that F and SF scores will be positively related at 
efe ded of confidence was not statistically affirmed by either the data 

ent sample or the data for the prison guards. However, the two 


sets as m 
of scores for the students Were, 2$ anticipated, positively correlated (G 


* " 

борун do the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп October 1, 1969. 
1 Е , The Journal Press. 

PEL H. M, The he formalization of sociological theory. Paper read at the 
2 Hee of the Southern Sociological Society, 1969, 2, 38. 

Ji Soe Pee H. W. A symbolic measure of authoritarianism: An exploratory study. 
3 Ad sychol., in press. 

дайр T Wa Frenkel-Brunswik, E., 
eT itarian Personality. New York: Wiley, 1964. Chap. To ade 

SF n the initial study of which the present work is a replication, validity for the 

5f fe was suggested by the high median score of 28.0 of 30.0 possible for a group 

stud deaf junior college students. Correspondingly, с " 2 3 
udents at the same school who were tested with the SF test in conjunction with the 

Present study, the median SF score was 29.0. High scores, such as these, on measures 

of authoritarianism are very much in line with expectations generated by the liter- 

ature on the cognitive and perceptual styles of the deaf. 
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= .18; р = .2389) ; on the other hand, the scores for the guards were found 
to be negatively correlated (С = —.28; p = .1635). 

With respect to the unexpected inverse relationship between the guards’ 
F and SF scores, this outcome may, of course, be as much the result of the 
general insensitivity of the SF test to subjects with the prison guards’ per- 
sonal and social characteristics as of the principle that, “Like intercorrelations 
of different variables, self-correlations are affected by the range of ability or 
of a trait present in the population samples. The nar 
smaller [the correlation coefficient] tends to be.”5 Thus, 


restricted SF scoring range (as indicated by a median S 
possible) is m 
cient of .15. 


rower the range, the 
for the guards, their 


F score of 29 of 30 
atched by the SF test’s low Spearman-Brown reliability coeffi- 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BIRTH ORDER 
AND LEADERSHIP STYLE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Delaware 
ee 512 


Martin M. CHEMERS 


—— 


rest in the birth order phenomenon is traceable to 


Schacter's finding that firstborns show greater affiliative tendencies under 
stress." Schacter, in explaining these results, argues that firstborns suffer anx- 
iety and loss of self-esteem engendered by the arrival of the second child. 
Thereafter, firstborns seek attention, approval, and support from others in 
social interaction. A considerable body of recent research reviewed by War- 
ren? and by Bradley? has failed to confirm the hypothesi 
more affiliative. 

An alternative theoretical position holds that firstborns, who spend the 
early years of life in an almost totally adult environment are more completely 
socialized and develop as highly adult oriented and authority dependent per- 
sons. Later borns by contrast are more socially oriented, being brought up 
in the company of older and stronger peers. The present study seeks to relate 
birth order to a measure of adult leadership style with the hypothesis that first- 
borns will tend to be more task-oriented leaders, while later borns will be 
more relationship and socially-oriented leaders. 

To test this hypothesis, 350 students at the University of Delaware were 
administered a form of Fiedler's “esteem for the least preferred co-worker 
(LPC) score.” Fiedler! describes individuals who rate their least preferred co- 
Low LPC) as characterized by an emphasis on task 
ted leadership style. Individuals who 
(High LPC) are 


be more con- 


Much of the recent inte 


s that firstborns are 


wo a 
T very negatively ( 
a ctiveness and a directive and task-orien 
ate their least preferred co-worker relatively favorably 
more concerned with warm interpersonal relations and tend to 

siderate, relationship-oriented leaders. 
Subjects were classified as High or Low 

— 
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a median split on the LPC scale. A 2 X 2 (Birth Order X LPC) contin- 
gency table was constructed. The x? value derived from this table was 5.08, 
p < .025, df = 1. Birth order and LPC then appear to be significantly re- 
lated. Represented in terms of percentages, of all firstborn Ss, 57 percent were 
Low-LPC, while only 44 percent of later born Ss were Low-LPC. Con- 
versely, among later borns, 56 percent were High-LPC, while only 43 per- 
cent of firstborns were High-LPC. 

The present findings can be seen as yet another facet of the pervasive na- 
ture of birth order effects. It should be noted that the present sample, while 
considerable in size, was predominantly white, American, and middle class. 
Most certainly, cultural or even subcultural differences in family patterns 
would lead to highly different effects and hypotheses. 

However, the present finding does support an approach to social develop- 
ment based on an hypothesis that sees firstborns as better socialized and more 


responsive to authority, and later borns as more socially oriented and socially 
effective. 
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DOGMATISM AND INTOLERANCE FOR 
SENSORY DISCREPANCY* + 


Department of Psychology, University of Texas at Austin 


B. Kent Houston 


Recent studies reviewed by Ehrlich and Lee? and Vacchiano, Strauss, and 
Hochman? have supported and elaborated Rokeach’s* original description of 
dogmatism. It appears that dogmatic individuals not only view the world in 
a more schematized fashion than do less dogmatic individuals but that they 
also are less tolerant and more rejecting of things discrepant from some 
standard or frame of reference, be it their own, that of society, or that of an 
authority. This study was conducted to test the hypothesis that in a visual 
discrimination task, dogmatic individuals will be less tolerant and less ac- 
cepting of differences between discriminable stimuli and will therefore more 
readily identify the differences than less dogmatic persons. Specifically, it was 
hypothesized that dogmatism would correlate with the consistency with which 
people discriminate between stimuli. 

In a single group session, 51 male introductory psychology students (Ss) 
were administered the Dogmatism scale, Form E*. Approximately four weeks 
later, the visual discrimination portion of the experiment was carried out in 
six sessions with approximately nine Ss in each session. The general method 
was first to flash a standard shade of gray onto a screen, then flash another 
patch of gray on the screen and have Ss judge whether the two patches had 
been the same shade or different shades of gray. This procedure of judging 
a second gray against a standard was repeated with 10 different gray stimuli 
which varied in similarity to the standard, ranging from being identical to 
unmistakably different. Slides of 10 different shades of gray were created by 
varying the exposure time of black and white photographic film, and one of 
the medium grays was chosen as the standard. The slides were flashed on a 
———— 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 7, 1969, 
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screen with a slide projector in a semidarkened room. The standard gray was 
flashed on the screen first for three seconds, and one second later a second 
gray was flashed on the screen for one second. The second gray was one of 
the 10 original grays, and one of the comparison grays was, of course, iden- 
tical to the standard gray. Thus a series of 10 pairs of gray patches of light 
were presented (this constituted a "trial"), and any one gray was used only 
once during a trial. The order in which any one of the 10 grays was presented 
was randomized from trial to trial. S was given four seconds in which to 
write down whether he thought the second gray had been the "same" or "'dif- 
ferent" from the standard before the next pair of grays was presented. The 
procedure of judging the 10 pairs of grays was repeated eight times: i.e., there 
were eight trials. "The number of grays which were physically different from 
the standard (maximum of nine) and were consistently identified as being 
"different"—i.e., were never called the "same" as the standard—constituted 
the dependent measure. Two of the 51 Ss did not follow the instructions on 
the discrimination portion of the experiment, so their responses have been 
omitted from the data. 

The correlation between Dogmatism scores and the number of stimuli 
which were consistently judged as being different from the standard was 


+ 53 (F = 1836, df = 1, 47, p < .001). To determine whether a re- 
sponse bias may have influenced the results, Dogmatism scores were corre- 
lated with the total number of times ап 8 used the response “different.” This 


correlation was + .15 (F = 1.08, df = 1, 47, ns). 

The results support the hypothesis that dogmatic individuals are less tol- 
erant and less accepting of differences between discriminable stimuli and 
therefore more readily identify the differences. oThere was no evidence that 
these findings were attributable to response bias. Kaplan and Singer? report 
directly opposite results, probably because their procedure generated more 
ambiguity, was more difficult, and hence generated greater anxiety among 
the more dogmatic subjects than among the less dogmatic ones. It appears 
then that dogmatic individuals not only respond to social and ideological phe- 
nomena in a manner different from less dogmatic individuals, but that they 
also react to the physical world differently. "The results reported here suggest 
that dogmatism is related to greater sensory acuity, specifically visual acuity. 
The University of Texas 
Department of Psychology 
Austin, Texas 78712 
"5 Kaplan, Е. Ј., & Singer, E. Dogm 
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SIBLING-SEX-STATUS AND ORDINAL POSITION EFFECTS 
ON FEMALES’ SPORT PARTICIPATION 
AND INTERESTS* 1 


Department of Psychology, University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 


Danie, M. LANDERS 


Studies examining the effect of ordinal position in the family and sibling- 
sex-status combinations suggest that opposite sex siblings acquire some of the 
personality characteristics and behavioral patterns of their sibling. The con- 
tention that females with brothers tend to display a more masculine pattern 
of behavior than females with sisters has not been found consistently among 
college Ss from two-child families who have responded to various psycholog- 
ical femininity (Fe) scales.2, The present study sought to investigate fur- 
ther the effect of sibling-sex-status and ordinal position on college women’s 
Fe and to explore in depth one aspect of Fe—the degree of sport and recre- 
ation participation among physical education (PE) and education (Ed) 
majors. In addition, this study also compared 56 PE and 146 Ed majors on 
their frequencies within the five one- and two-child female family position 
categories (F1; FIF; FF2; FIM; MF2).* The resulting .X?'s of the 2x 
5 partitioned table? showed that the F1F was significantly underrepresented 
(р < .02) in the PE group. 

To test the degree of SP and Fe, 74 percent of those Ss coming from 
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1969. Copyright, 1970, by The Journal Press. 
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two-child families responded directly to a recreation inventory and two Fe 
scales: the Gough and MMPI Fe scales. Sport and recreation items were 
placed into nine equally weighted and mutually exclusive. categories with the 
S's past and desired SP in each of these categories constituting one measure 
of SP. Based on previously obtained college student ratings of the masculin- 
ity-femininity associated with the 94 sports which appeared on this recreation 
inventory, the S’s past SP was converted into masculine-feminine scores and 
used as a second measure of SP. Since preliminary findings indicated that the 
PE majors were lower than the Ed majors in socioeconomic status (№ M 
.01), the effects of sibling-sex-status and ordinal position were compared in 
separate factorial designs. эф 

For all eight analyses performed no significant effects of ordinal position 
or sibling-sex-status were found, nor did these factors interact with the sport 
categories factors in the SP measures for PE and Ed majors. Significant Or- 
dinal Position X Sibling-Sex-Status interactions were found for only the Ed 
majors’ masculine-feminine sports and MMPI Fe scores. Post hoc analyses 
showed that the Ed F1M’s participated in significantly more masculine rated 
sports than the MF2’s (p < .01) and had less Fe than the F1F's (p < .01) 
and MF2’s (p < .05). In general, no consistent ordinal position and sibling- 
sex-status effects were found across all four measures. The few significant 
findings indicate, however, that these variables are of importance for some 
measures of SP and Fe only when they are considered in combination, The 
underrepresentation of PE F1F’s supports other findings showing F1F’s to 
be higher in Fe than FF2's. The finding that Ed F1M’s had less feminine SP 
and Fe is not consistent with Fe findings in younger age groups; however; 
this finding may be related to certain power advantages (e.g., physical size 
and maturity) which may permit the FIM's to interact in sports with her 
younger male sibling much longer than her counterp: 


art, the MF2. 
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University of Illinois 
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